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Abstract 
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Three pflot Employment AsEistance /Planning Programs, now called. PAPA' s 
after the Public Assistance~-Prpductivity Act, were implemented in the 
Spring and Summer of 1982 .at Brooksvi 1 le-Sumtervi 1 le-Tavares (HRS Tfistrict 
III)-, Naples (District VIII) .and Miami (District XI) V ., .The" Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services, Division 'of ■ Economic Services, 
requested that research be conducted under the aegis of the State 

University System" STAR program to first,, develop an assessment instrument 

* > ; ■ U 
that can help differentiate individuals who are potentially employable from 
* ' f 

those who* are probably unemployable, and secondly, to evaluate the effec- . 
.tivenessvof the respective programs in fostering emp 1 oyab i 1 i ty- in their 
clients. Data were gathered from two cohort groups; the first (n = 98) 
were subjects on whom data were gjtoered in November of 1982 and the 



secqjp- were those (n = 124) in Jure of 1983. Employment , status was 
gathered at 60 days after registration for : both groups, but data regarding 
employment at 180 days was gathered only for the first group. The optimal 
criterion measure for identification of emp loyabi 1 ity variables was found 
to be employment status 180 days after registration^ Four predictor* 4 
•-variables were identified which were significantly (R = .43, p * .0003)' 
related to employment status, 180 days after registration from factor ana ty- 
sis, Causal modeling, and discriminate -analysis procedures. 'These four 
variables were able to differentiate between those who were employed full" 
or'part-time (i.e. probably employable) from those who were unemployed 
(i.e.' probably unemployable) with 72.8% correct classifications. The Tau 
coefficient of reliability of classification was .456. The conclusion was 

* 0 » 

T S 

4 



that, because the stability of the prediction- equation has yet to be 
established across different populations, an instrument ba^ed on the 
;4-v,ariabTe predictor model should be explored further', button 1y as 'a 
supplement to existing ''screeillflt^rocedures . A prototype instrument, the 
AFDC EiTfplo yat^ 1 ity Prediction Form , is presented-. An evaluation standard 
was de&e%ped for the PAPA programs. -/Vhe Naples program has naarly all 
program' components functioning at "adequate levels of performance while the 
Broaksvi 1 le-Tavares-Sumtervi 1 le arid Miami programs both require 'improve- 
ments in several components. 
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^ . - In th^ Spring and Fall of 1982, th^eparfment of Health and V 
'Rehabilitative Services, Division of ^■|j^ervrces, initiated three • 
pilot Employment. Assistance Manrrfhg^W^Jms (EAPP's), now called^ PAPA's « 
after the Public Assistance Productivity Act:,- at" Miami' (District XI),* 

Naples, (District VIIi)„and Brooksf Illq^-Tavarei,- and Sumterville ' 

I • • 1 . • * * v -» - 1 1 ... \ . / 1 

(District III). While feach,.PAPA program has jts own unique philosophy and 

characteristics regarding the delivery. of services, they all seek to 

appraise client needs, recommend or deliver services to help them meet ' 

their needs, and to follow-up clients to determine whether they have 

secured employment or require 'further assistance. The PAPA's are designed 

to assist single parent families who have received, or have applied to/ 

receive, Aid to Families. With Dependent Children (AFDC) grants. In March 

v 

of 1983, the Florida Legislature appropriated funds to create 15 'new PAPA 
positions in Florida. Thus, the concept of providing employment assistance 
to AFDC recipients appears to be supported, at least in the present. 

A request for Proposal (RFP) was issued by the Department of Health 
s and Rehabilitative Services, Economics Division in the Fa T 1 of 1982, under 
the aegis of the State University System STAR program, calling for (1) the 
development of an assessment instrument that can help caseworkers to dif- 
ferentiate individuals who are potentially employable from those who are 
probably unemployaVfe , and (2) an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
respective pilot PAPA's in assisting individuals to secure 1 employment . The 
following document then ^erves as both a formal research report and, an 
evaluation report. 



Object ives . . 

The specific objectives 'of the propos.al were as_fol tows : 

Develop a data collection instrument, based on variables iden- 
tified through research, that differentiates between individuals^ 
who are potentiajly employable^froffi those who. may be described as 
^probably unemployable. 

. V * 

• -Determine the reliability with which predictions of employabi- 

lity can. -be made; • & 

1 . ' t 

• Develop a users manual for the employabi 1 ity instrument; and 

'• .Evaluate the effectiveness of the PAPA's Mn helping individuals to 
secure employment, . 

In the context' of negotiation between the contractor and HRS after the 

award of the contract, Qne additional objective was requfested: 

t Conduct a preliminary investigating^ regarding the deter- 
mination of costs and benefits of^he PAPA's to the State of Florida 

~> • 

The Final Report addresses these objectives and is based on dafra 
gathered from two separate client cohorts., TheJfirst was a sample of 98 
subjects on whom- data were gathered in November of 1982 in which their 
employment status was ascertained at 60 days and 180 days after registra- 
tion in the respectfve PAPA's. Data were also gathered on a second cohort 
of 121 subjects in June 1983. However, with this second cohort, their 
employment statuswas secured, for only 60 days following registration . 
Before each of the objectives are ^addressed; a review of relevant 
background literature is presented pertaining to the nature of the welfare 
client as well as to psychometric issues which bear direct-ly on the deve- 

n r \ " ' '■' 

lopment of an employabi lity .instrument, herein called the AFPC 

i 

Employabi lity Prediction Form / 
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• Background 
The nature of the welfare client 

As^pne embarks on a study of emplloyabi 1 ity characteristics of welfare 
recipients /basic question is asked: "what are the fundamental determinants 
that either compel or constrain unemployed s*ingle parents from securing, 
employment? This question can perhaps be viewed from two perspectiles that 
reminiscent of the nature-nurture -controversy (Sanger, 1979). One view 



is that the status of the welfare poor is^an outcome of limitations Vi per- 

M ■ 

sonal human resources (i.e., abilities and personality proclivities). The 
* * ■ 

opposing view is that the ability to secure employment is the function of 

* >- * 

institutional*or .envi.ronmentaj ly induced'factors such as the ,avai labi lty of 
jobs or the difficulties associated with securing desirable child care or * 
dependable transportation.' Nevertheless, regardless- of fafctdr's that either 
enhance or restrain sirrgT^^arents frofn working, the welfare of their* <■ 
children has ft^i^r ical ly been a major social concern. ** v 

' ' i f? ■ " ' 

Aid for Dependent Children, or AFDC, was Originally part of the Social 
, Security. Act of *19J35 (Sanger, 1979). The original legislation provided 
assistance to mothers, not because they were unemployable, but because 

t 

f 

there wa,s a scarcity of work during the Great Depression. And secondly, 
there was a prevailing cultural attitude that mothers should not be forced 
to work. This rationale supporting welfare for mothers perpetuated into 
the 1960's (Levi tan et al., 197?). Since WWII, AFDC payments have grown, 
doubling each decade between 1947 and 1967. By 1979, ten million adults 
were recipients V AFDC grants, providing for 7i2 million children or one 
in every eleven children (Levi tan, 1980). ^ 



In its inception, the receiving of public welfare was viewed as a tem- 
porary condition or as a -last resort- to be drawn upqn-wbfen all other alter- 
natives had failed. During the long growth period in the American economy 
from the beginning of World War II through the mid* 60 's and the days of the 
Great Society, there., was little opposition to the concept of providing 
welfare if genuine need could be demonstrated. However, more- recently , 
wjth' the gradual decline in the economic growth rate andithe challenge to 
the eventual Realization of the "American Dream", concern and criticism. * 
have been levied against""the f welfare poor who. are viewed by many as 
"getting .a free ride" or as simply not wanting to work (Levitan et a]., 
1972, and Levitan, 1980). Thus, iereotyp«"of "scheming" welfare clients 
"beating the system" or owning "plush" automobiles courtesy of the taxpayer 
abound. In fact, the first author recalls that a country and western hit 
"Welfare Cadi'l lac "^was sited, as a poignant social comment by President 
Richard Nixon one time during his term in office. The assumption, of 
course, underlying such cynicism is that there is not only a job for 
everyone who seeks work but that it is advantageous to/ both wejfare reci- 



r 



pients and to' society that all single parents be fully employed and self- 

* * 

sustaining . f ' 

Cri'ti^of the welfare system often believe that those who must sub- 
sist on' welfare are different with respect to the values and motives oT- the 
working population ." Levitan (1980) found that one third of adujt welfare 
recipients -are' looking f or ^jprk . Further, he reported that most welfare 

OP 

recipients have had some past work experience within the preceeding two 

1 

years. Goodwin (1972) found that poor people are as equally fommitted to* 
the work ethic as members of t'hej working class and that they identify their 



s sVr( 



self-esteem with work just as strongly.. In addition, Chessinger (1980) 

f. <& M 



confirmed these results in her comp-ar.ison of welfare mothers and middle 
class working mothers.' She found no .difference's between the two 'groups 
regarding life go,als and -desire to work^ Chessinger (1980) did however 
find that long-term welfare mothers lacke'dxonf idence in their ability to 

c 

find and keep jobs. - . 

Fhe net effect of lack of self confidence and environmental 



constraints, may well lead a welfare recipient to a stafe of "learned.. . 

S 

helplessness", a phenomenon described by Seligman (1975). Thi^phenomenon - 
was derived form social learning theories (See Bandura, 1977 for example) 
and suggests that individuals can come to perceive, through repeated 
failure, that they are powerless to control events around them. 'According 
to Seligman (1975) individuals can learn that just as some consequences of 
behavior are controllable, others are uncontrollable.. If- failures- are strf- 
ficient.ly frequent, recent, and intensive and the fai lures genera^fjie to 
across a variety of life's pursuits, a life style' of passivity begins to 

to. 

set in. Thus, it is not difficult to understand how a single parent, who 
has had repeated failures in school, in sustaining heterosexual rela- 
tionships, in job trainjpg/ in securing chi Id care or in finding transpor- 
tation can become virtually helpless and turn inward to the refuge of 
raising, a child and accommodating her aspirations to the meager resources 
provided by public assistance. ^ • 

One of the ways to encourage welfare recipients to seek work and to 
reverse the cycle of "learned helplessness", the Federal government created 
the "Thirty and a- third" rule. Th/is rule.allows welfare recipients to 
discount a portion of their wages^jn calculating the welfare benefits >for 



% 
i ■' 
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which one might be eligible. Such aVule permits and encourages many* 
welfar^Kients to work part -time so as to not jeopardize their standard -of 
living with tlfe loss of s"uchybenef its as Medicaid and Food StampV By' 

rcouraging single parents to participate in the economy at least part-' '* 
.time, their job skills, work habits, and self-esteem are maintained, even* 
though they may not be entirely self-sufficient. - / 

J s - 

The relationship be'tween work and welfare is very "complex . According. 
to-PMrbin (1969) and 'Chess^inger (1$80) , welfare recipients ^tejid to make 
decisions 4^hat will maximize limited resources. Levitan, Rein, and Marwick 
(1972), implore society to recognize~the interdependence^ of work and ■ 
welfare. They suggest that a program be formulated which encourages 

i-. V , 

welfare recipients to work even though they will not be completely self % -- 
sufficient.. Levitan and Chessinger (19&0) conclude that fulLecono- 

9 



mic independence may ^nM^e-a -realistic goal j|)r, some welfare' mothers an^ * 

propose that just being part.of the labor force, even on a part-time basis, 

• "' ' * ' - 

will result in a net cost-benefit to the family and to society. 0 

■ ■ V- 

, There have been several ^oteable government supported projects'*™ fche 
70's designed to help welfare recipients enhance their emp loyability . 
Among these were the Work Incentive Program (WIN) and Comprehensive ' 
Employment Training Act ( CETA) . However, such efforts have been subjected 
to severe public criticism and as a consequence their funding has-t>«eh 
reduced considerably in light of recent shifts in national priorities. 1 - Of 
these, programs, only the W|N program attempfed to assist, single parent 
families by providing government subsidized child care and transportation. 
The Job Club Program in" Southern Florida (Azrin et al.,.1980) is founded 
on the belief that most clients are employable and that transportation and 



■ . ^ .J .. 7 

child care are major deterants to empl6yment . The PAPA programs, three of 
which are herein eva-luated, appear to be gl immering N vest iges of hope that, 
'single parents can be helped to'tyecome more employable and hence more self- 
-sufficient. 'Therefore, the hypothesis unctergirding the present investiga- 
tion is that adequate and competent assistance "provided for ^\FDC clients, 
with certain characteristics, can make*a significant difference in their 
propensity to seek and waihtatn employment; at least on a part-time basis. . 

Psyc hometlc issues in instrumentation . • 

The original thrust of the; RFP, to which this contractor responded, 4 

J ■ 

was the development of a measure that could discriminate between those who 

* * l 

are potentially empl<|yable from those who are probably unemployable. 

» 

.Ostensibly, such an Instrument if sufficiently valid and -reliable, could 

t 

be useful for screening applicants for access to employment assistance 

programs (PAPA's) which are extremely limited resources. However, 

fulfillment of. the need for valid and reliable screening instruments has 
t 

seldom been attained in the fields of education, medicine and the military. 

The term Biographical Inventory Blank (BIB) is used in education to 
refer to instruments that use non-cognitive determinants to predict academic 
success, while the term Bio.data is often used in*the military to refer to 

J 

background data that might indicate sucrt>*$ in the military or in the prl* 
vate sector. The research on biodata as predictors of job or/ educational 
success can ;v be described as generally sporktic and inconsistent. For 
example, Fishman and Pasanella % (1960) , in a review of college selection 
studies, found r's ranging from .01 to .63 with a median r of .13 between 

biodata and grade polgt average. Willingham (1965) found anVof .25 

i 

■ ^ I ■ . . 
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between weighted biographical items and voluntary withdrawal from college. 
In the military, by combining blodata with cognitive aptitude measures, 
highly significant r's in the .50 range are obtained" predicting academic 
performance but the relative contributions of biodata to^the predictions* 
are not reported (Mi Her, 1969). Strieker (1980) points out*after a 
comprehensive rejviejw of the literature' on non-cogn1t iv<e 'determinants of job 
performance, "non-cognitive determinants tend to be unstable, operating in 
, one study but. not in another, /md their effectiveness wgen they appear is 
weak" (pg 335) . * ' ; , ■ ^ ' 

^ome of the inherant difficulties (Peterson, 1981; Sechrest and 
Phillips, 19/9, Webb et al. 1981) in the use of background information to 

* . 

predict job or educational, success include the. following : (1) that jndivi- 
dual items may discriminate against race or ethnic background (Baird, 
1-976); (2) prediction equations operate diVferential ly for -ethnic or racial 
groups ; (3) that background items may predict Some aspects of job per for - 
mance and not others; (4) that the -re lationship between predictors and cri- 
terion measures may not be consistent over time, ejspecjally if either the 
training program or job performance criteria e|kng>Jthe analogy to the 
PAPA's is apparent) ; (5)* records are not always kep^Kaccuratelyi or 
consistently; (6) the relationships between predicto'^ variables criterion 
variables. is not linear, thus confounding the use^of linear regression 
statistics; (7) the existance of the "bas4-rate problem" in that if one is 
predicting to a binary variable (e.g., employed vs. unemployed). -in which 
th^ere^wA^a disproportionate split (for example 10-90), correct classifica- 
tions' would be made most of the time even with erroneous information; and 
(8) lack of independence of predictor variables relative to one another 
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such that sonfe variables may be given spuriously" high weights as predictors 

f m > - 

of a criterion measure. 

i • 

Even though tde development of an employabi lity assessment instrument 

i 

'2 

is undertaken with caution and experimental reserve, the continued refine- 

t 

ment of instruments over a period of time to enhance validity and reliabi- 
lity could ultimately provide a valuable contr it>(rV$on to the effective 

1 

delivery of human services. As suggested by Sechrest and Phillips (1979) 
one of the -major difficulties in the use of biodata historically is their 
apparent lack" of conceptualization of variables by researchers and eva- 
, luators. -To overcome this Tfriticism, the, methodology employed in the pre- 
sent study is not one of simply acquiring information on a host of 
background variables in hopes that one "or several of the^ possess some pre- 
dictive relationship to emp loyab i lity . The present study attempted to 
f«irst formulate a-priori model, from which to identify and derive, variab les . 
Through the continued .refinement of the model, the relationships among 
variables* become more clearly portrayed. Finally, a set of valid and 
reliable predictor variables emerge from the process from which ^to develop 
screening or select ron instruments. 

) 

The Programs , * 

» « 

' According to Stake (1967) many of -the^purposes' for program evaluation 
are accomp lished by merely describing a program. -Thus, each of the PAPA's 
is described succinctly in terms of its philosophy, personnel ,^orgahiza- 
tional structure, client screening and treatment processes, job develop- 
pent procedures, and caseworker attitudes toward the program and their 
perceived constraints, to optimal functioning. Anecdotal information was* 
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gathered by the junior authors during- the November and June site visits. 
The authors .assume responsibility for any misleading or incorrect infor- 
mation resulting from such a research methodology. ^ 

District , III : Brooksville, Sumterville, and Tavares (B-T~-S) . 

Phi losophy . Located in the center of Florida, inland 'from the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg area, the integrating concept of this aggregate 
program is that there is a proportion of AFDC recipients who are motivated, 
to work, yet possess personal and psychological barriers to becoming inde- 
pendent of the welfare system. These barriers* are the result of socializa-/ 
tion processes that instill a sense of low se1|- -esteem, and dependency. 
The role/bf the Employment Task Force (the local name for PAPA), casemana- 
gers is to establ isn^orking relationships with clients in order to rein- 
force their personal sense of self -worth and dignity. The, casemanager 
assists clients in addressing personal needs and links them with a range of 
diagnostic, remedial, educational and psychological services that are 
designed to help overcome barriers to | employment , The overarching assump- 
tion in this program is that if the barriers are .removed or reduced,, 

c-lients would be more*likely to seek and to obtain employment. The coun- 
, . \ 

selor then shares responsibility with clients for the removal of obstacles 
to employment. 

- Personnel . The District Supervisor, Mr. William Lange, has admi- 

* t 

■ nisfrative authority over the three subprograms at Brooksville, Tavares 

r ' 

and Sumterville (B-T-S) and is an articulate spokesperson for the PAPA's of 

.District III. Each .subprogram is directed by a Public Assistance 

Supervisor who in turn directs and monitors the casemanagers whose job 

\ ' ~ 

titles are Public Assistance Eligibility Specialists (PAES) * Thus, there 

■f 

i * 

/ . 

. .17 ' .' 
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is a line of administration between the District Supervisor who develops 
« 

and administers policy and the individuals who provide direct service to" 
clients. One PAES worker at each site is assigned to the Employ ability 
'Task Force (ETF)- to provide employabi lity .assistance to AFDC clients. 
However, it appeared that the emplpyabi lity function of the ETF casemana- 
g^rs^'was perceived as being clearly setondary to the payments function of 
determining eligibility for Food Stamps 'and AFDC. An organizational chart 
for District III is presented in Figure I on the next page.- x 

Client screening! and treatment processes . All clients who apply for 
assistance are screened f6r appropriateness for the ETF. The clients 'are 
recommended to the ETF based on the subjective impression of the client's 
motivation, by the PAES casemanager. At Tavares, the principal requirement 
is that the client be v able to communicate with the casemanager. If the 
client and casemanager agree that assistance by the ETF would be benefi- 
cial, the client is scheduled for two to three interviews to be conducted, 
over^a ar^ ]to two month period. During the interviews, the casemanager 
performs an assessment of the client 's goals, educational background and 
work history! After the second or third interview, the client is required 
to sign an "Agreement of Understanding" which establishes the client's 
righ < ts^and responsibilities in "the treatment process. > + 

The number of Wte-pn-one interviews c&n range ^rom one per week .to 
one. per month. For some clients, a formal diagnostic work-up, including 
behavioral and psychological assessment, is performed at the SCARC 
Evaluation Center. Based on the findings tf-the evaluation, the case- 



manager and the client devise a trealimerK^plan wjiich includes long and 
short term goals and interventions to meet^these goJfTs>v^Here the j client 
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may be referred*^© a CETA program, vocational -technical school,- adult edu- 
cation, job readiness xlasses, etc. 

If at any point the casemanager or client decide the program is no 
longer beneficial , "she is returned to regular AFDC status. If the client 
completes the plan or Yf the client secures employment for more than six 
months, she is dropped from the ETF rolls. If the client should lose ber 
job prior to six months, the client remains in the program and the treat- 
ment plan is resumed. * 

Job Development . Job development is the function of tyie District III 
General Services Supervisor for AFDC. and the Community Task Force, a vdlun- 
tary coalition of county employers and AFDC/PAPA supervisory staff. The 
goal of task force is to develop, job opportunities in the community for BTF v 
( PAPA) clients. * ' , _ j . 

Caseworker attitudes and perceived constraints . According to verbal * - 

testimony,* several of the caseworkers from the three subprograms' expressed 

that they feel inadequately trained tp function as employment .counselors. 

performing as either AFDC payments worjj^rl or as ETF casemanagers appears 

f to requnre d>stinctly different skills and abilities. Further, the priori- 

i , /. • • 

ties for serving as a payments worker far surpass those of serving as an 

■ 

employment specialist.- 



Regarding constraints., the local economie^ especially Sumtfcrvi 1 le) 

"apparently do not provide a sufficient number of job opjfortuo^ties fiir AFDC 

A » ... >^ • - C > 

clients,, in a geographical location in which jobs tend to* be^seasonal or ■ ■ ^ 

o Wyji 



inconsistent. The traveling distance to s\iryice opportunities (.e.g., voca- 



tional training) is great (agaii^especjial ly Sumtervj 1 le) so as to present a 
serious tran^pojfctatiorj barrier. There is ajso a reported" lack of adequate' 
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• U 

assessment tools for screening clients into the program as well as. an 
apparent lack of clear poli ^regarding client eligibility for the ETF's. 
Casemanagers are uncertain who they should serve—those who are nearly job 
ready or those requiring extensive and intensive therapeutic interventions. 
The necessary coordination between client needs for service and community 
service delivery agents has, in some cases, not yet been established. The 
sizeable AFDC caseload makes adequate follow-up of clients very difficult. 
Thus, the ETF (PAPA) caseworkers are unable to document an^jkherefore gain 

edit, foV their accomplishments pertaining to their emp/loyment 'function ..4 

• ' ■ - ' A 1 ' \ : • 

tf\ final .wa^ ,of describing a prpgram at this" point jfcjto ascertain tt 

frequency of cli^nt^lneeds diagnosed by the caseworke^ / The^ways' in which 

caseworkers penpeive client needs may'well be an' operational definition of 

* 5 \\ 

pVogrammatic philosophy. Mt 'cou'ld be that a caseworker is more likely to 

i)tontify needsron j|he Resource jdfci lization Survey (See Table 1 on the ^xt 

pagte) that emulaj^^the capabilities delivery system than to identify needs 

for which there are no services available. A list x>f needs and the percen- 

tage of clients indicating .the need for each PAPA program is presented in 

Table 1 6p the next* page .* Data from the two cohorts are presented separa- 

tely since two different •forms of the Resource Utilization Survey were 

used. Needs of the first cohort were assessed by means of the* E$ 4132 1^orm 

while the needs of the second cohort were assessed using an elaborated ver- 

•sion of the same (instrument (See Appendix U & II respectively), ' 

For tVie District III population^, the high-priority needs appear to'oe 

job ski li training emp loyabi lity skill training , "job information and'voca- 

tional counseling. Other n,eeds that one would expect from the literature 
♦ 

review, such as child care or transportation, were indicated, by less than 

. ■ ." .V . . . i 



Table 1 



Percentage diagnosed needs per PAPA program 
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half of the B-T-S- population . The ETF casemanagers appear to emphasize 
attributes of jot readiness rather than constraints which inhibit 
employment . c^h is result appears to be- inconsistent with overarching philo- 
- sophy of the program which emphasizes self-concept development and removal 
of constraints . , „ - 

District VIII:.. Naples r 

( • 

- Phi losophpy . Located in the southwestern coast of Florida, the Naples 
program begins from a different perspective as contrasted to District III. 
Here the rules, "Get 'em' moving and keep 'em moving" and "Don't let *em- 
stew in their juices" appear to be the order of the day. The primary focus 
is on job development and job placement rather than on the client personal 
development . The caseworker seeks to remedy job readiness difficulties as 
soon as possible and then to link, them with job openings in the community, 
even if the jobs are only part-time. ' Perhaps j|an operating assumption 
'Undergirding this approach is that clients will seek work if they have 
reassurance that job openings are available. Secondly, as irrferred from 
the background discussion, welfare clients with low self -Confidence are 
more apt to engage in job seeking behavior if the risk of rejection or 
failure is reduce! ..^ 

• ,, Personnel . There" is^ only one caseworker, Ms. Donna Baltakis, in the 
Naples PAPA. program. Such a program resembles a craft organization in 
the sense that one person oversees the entire production of a product. 
She is physically housed in the AFDC unit, but unlike District III, does 
not share any of the payments worker's responsibilities. The PAPA 
caseworker is organizationally responsible to the 'AFDC Supervisor but 1n 
practice reports directly to the District Supervisor 1n Ft. ffyers. The 
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caseworker focuses 4 her energies on screening clients, developing jobs, 
placing clients in jobs, providing delivery of some employabi lity services, 
and follow-up evaluations'. An •organizational chart for District III "Ts 
presented on the next page. 

Client screening and treatment processes . All AFDC clients in Nap'le^ 
are Considered for admission to the PAPA program. The fellow AFDC payments 
workers refer clients to the PAPA program if they have the impression, the 
client is motivated and .employable . >The PAPA caseworker then interviews 
the cjient to obtain an employment history and to assess motivation. If, in 

a " 

doubt about whether a client possesses sufficient motivation, the 
caseworker may^send a client to take an interview with the Florida State 



Employment Service (F.SES) or to interview with a poterriSal employer. If 
the client is unhear,d of again, the conclusion would be that either the 
client was hired or she was too discouraged or unmotivated to continue in 
the PAPA program. The number of personal contacjts between caseworker and 
client may vary from. 1 to 9 depending on the nifmber of placements con- 
sidered. The PAPA caseworker will continue to work with a client, almost 
doggedly so, until the client secures employment. She (the caseworker) 
will work with motivated clients again if they are laid off or fired. 

Job development . The caseworker, Ms. Donna Baltakis, hecause she is 
freed from AFDC payments responsibilities, devotes much of her time to 'job 
development.- She frequently calls employers to inquire about poWntial job 
openings and often speaks before local civic groups and other organizations 
such as the local school board. She also is fairly meticulous about 
fbllow-ups with both clients and their employers. She. appears to. be almosr 
as interested in the attitudes and feelings of ^employers as in, her clients. 
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She al90 works .with 1*he school board to establish -job -related courses in, 
the local schools and community colleges. f * 

Casewmker attitudes and perceived constraints, Ms. Balt'akis "reports 

— - T ~- ' 

that she is frustrated with HRS, Economic Services Division's policy to ' 
foster cooperation between AFDC'a-nd other- -human service agencies in the 
community. She feels 'HRS policy falls short when applied atsthe local' 
level in Naples'. She reports she is also ^perplexed because loial HRS ser- 
vice delivery agencies will not hire her clients. Apparently, she per- 
ceives that local businessmen may wonder why , they should hire^AFDC clients 
•when HRS will not'. However, all in all, she feels grateful that she has 
been afforded the freedom to develop her own program. And because >she if 
free of cumbersome paperwork associated with -payments, ^she is able to 
devote more time to fostering a rapproachmerfft ^TtTT the business community. 

The results of the Resource Utilization Survey also support the way in 
which the program philosophy is operational ized. Referring again back to 
Table 1 on page 15, the high pVior-ity needs appear to be job information, ( 
job skill training, emp-loy ability skill training, job experience and 
transportation. Because the newer survey form was more comprehensive, the 
needs of the second cohort may be considered a more accurate appraisal of 
client needs in the Naples PAPA program. One can note that the job readi- 
ness needs are paramount, which is consistent with Ms. Baltakis philosophy. 
Services such as Vocational counseling, mental health counseling, receive 
low priority. She also appears to emphasize constraints such as transpor- 
tation and child care with which she reportedly assists clients. 
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District, XI: ; Miami ^ 

Phi losophy . Located in the heart of Liberty City, the pivotal concept 
.in District XI appears to be that a proportion of AFDC recipients already • 
- possess-thk skills and motivation to become gainfully employed and'indepen- 
dent of the welfare system. These clients are seen as entering the^ 

ssistance rolls as a result of personal and/or economic hardship . Due to 
a breakdown in the|r immediate social and economic support structures, they 
must now turn to the^state as the "provider-of -last-resort ." The 

underlying assumption is tha^t these "job-ready" clients should <1) be 

. '"> : . . 

linked with job opportunities in the community and (2) receive the emo-- . 

tional support and encouragement of the casemanajger . The.responsibi lity 
for employment lies almost entirely with the client, his/her skills, moti- 
vation, and. resourcefulness . Thus, the District XI program nearly emulates 

t s 

■ ' A . 

a crisis management orientation--^ .e. , to help relatively well functioning 
individuals "oyer the hill" and on to resuming their normally' productive 
lives. • With this approach, the client screening* processes would appear to 
be .exeedingly important in the effectiveness, of the program since the ^ 
importance of the development of .treatment plans or the deli'ver-y of ser- 
vices to address long term or critical needs should be minimal.. Also one 
would expect, with these assumptions that the Miami clientele would be the 
least chronic of the three PAPA programs and to "be ,the most "job ready." 

* • . ■ • 

Personne 1 . The Unit .Supervisor oversees the functioning of the PAPA 
unit by monitoring staff performance and implementing HRS poli | y for botn 
employment assistance and AFDC functions. The casemanager, who reports to 
the unit supervisor, -provides direct service to 50 - 75 clients. The 
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caseworker primary function is to determine and to monitor-client eligi- 

/* ' . 
bility for AFDC and for Food Stamps. The caseworker's secondary function 

is .to iink motivated and job-ready clients with the job developer who 

directs the client to employment opportunities in the community. In this 

waj,. casemanagers responsibi lites are similar to the casewol4fer"s of - 

District III. A job developer' i§ also included among the staff of the £APA 

program and reports to the unit manager. The job developer's respon- 

• * 

sibility is' to secure employment opportunities for PAPA clients. In" Miami, 
most of the job placements have been with fast -food chains 'and a phar- 

1.4, 

maceutical manufacturer. An organizational chart is presented Yor District' 
XI on the next page. - ; ^ 

Client screening and treatment process es. 

All clients who apply for assistance in any of the 10 AFDC units, in . v 
District XI are screened for the' PAPA program. The unit payments workers 
informs -clients of the PAPA program and ascertains their interest in par- 
ticipating in it. The interested cjients then submit applications to the 
PAPA program. Every month, the PAPA program casemanagers receive a list. ° 
of approximately 200 AFDC applicants. These, clients are- then contacted 
thrpugh a letter sent oy a PAPA casemanagers and are informed that' they ' ; 
should follow-up their intention to participate in the program through' a 
phone calf^ Those 'who do\ not respond within ? 10 days are dropped from 
further consideration. ThV>se who do call are questioned about their educa- 
tional and employment -background- over the phone. If clients remain 

y * \ \ ' ' 

interested in participating and if the casemanagers believe they Have a 

reasonable chance for success in thVprogram, they are told they would 

receive further instructions through the mai'l. Files of accepted clients 

f 1 v 
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are transferred from the AFDC unit to' the PAPA unit. Th^case transfer, 
.process -may takes from 2 weeks to '2 months. This fact bears directly on an 

outcome criterion of the programs—employment rate 60 days after re^istra- 

«... 

" tion. ■ 4 " ■ 

Once the folders arrive at the PAPA unit, the casemana'ger issues the 
client a letter requesting that^he/come in for an interview. During the 
interview, the casemanager perfor^r an employabi lity assessment, completes ' ' • - v 
the Employment Record (EPR) and handles any problems with the AFDC grant. 
The client i$ then informed of any employment opportunities.. However, if 
there are no immediate job openings for which a given client' is suited, the 
S client is assisted by helping her learn strategies for obtaining work, e.g. */■ 

how to contact potential employers, "interviewing techniques and job infor- 
mation resources. The clients are then informed that they wi 1 1* be con- k 
tacted if and when employers notify the PAPA unit of suitable employment 
opportunities. -. ^ ■ 

in. 4 

When a prospective employer informs the PAPA unit of a job oppor- 
tunity, a client is selected according to suitability for tlie job and is 
informed of the job opening... An interview with the employer is arranged. 
The PAPA job developer accompanies the^ client to the interview and comple- 
tes the tax credit form for employing ;flf DC clients". If the client, is hired 
the case file is retired. If the client is not hired, she is encouraged to 
continue seeking work and remains in the PAPA program* There are no 

systemmatic fol low-up' procedures used to obtain information on either hired 
,. - . * > 

• or not -hired clients until AFDC recert if i cation process (every six months). 

■ « * *• 

, . Job development . The job development function is performed by a job 

developer whose activities consist mainly of developing liaisons with -..0 
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corporations willing to hire AFQC clients. Fast-food chains are a primary 
source of placement in Miami* The job developer also informs employers of 
tax credits available for hiring AFDC cl1e/its. According to interviews 
with th'e job developers, they seek to establish working relationships with 
upper level management 1n order to encourage lower leve] supervisors, who 
actually h,1re personnel, to hire competitively disadvantaged AFDC clients. 

Caseworker, attitudes and perceived constraints . According tolnter- 
views conducted by the junior authors, PAPA, casemanagers see themselves 
primarily as AFDC payments workers since these are'the responsibi 1 ites On 

which job security is based. Further, they feel ill-trained to .manage ' 

\ , ' . - ■ 

client problems related to .obtaining work. Casemanagers feel the 
assessment process shouTd be improved since most decisions regarding eligi- 
bility for the fTVPA program are made. on the basis of client persistence and 
casemanager intuition: * Additional ly, the more active 3 casemanager is in 

V 

the employabi 1 ity -arena, the more the AFDC paperwork increases. For 

example, if a client is placed and^bes not retain employment, she 'musUfbe 

recertified for AFDC which results in a new round of "paperwork for the 

casemanager. If the client proves to be unmotivated after having been 
* ' . • . » * 

admitted to the PAPA program, the process of transferring the client's file 

a 0 

back to the AFDC unit* involves additional time-consuming paperwork. ^ 

*■ 

Finally, and perhaps the most insideous problem affecting a caseworker's 

, ■ f 

morale ana 1 performance in their PAPA duties, i$ that the WIN unit. -is 

notified of clients' who are admitted to the PAPA program* and whefn they are 

successfully, placed, WIN , takes the credit. | 

The results of "the Resource Utilization Survey (see Table 1 on p^ge 

15) indicate that' the workers tend to* perceive only one need wrtmon' to over 



half of the client population, that 
PAPA unit jn. District XI appears to 

r 

i merely require information about job 

primarily take over the AFDC payment 

v < 
client is enrolled tn the PAPA unit. 
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being jtfb information . Therefore, the 
serve. mainly job-ready AFDC clients who 

" s 

* J 

openings. The casemanager appears to 
workers responsibilities while the 

J 
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The Client Populations for the Investigation 



» ,, <: Two different cohorts were vsed in the present investigation: - the 

first consisted of 98 subjects on whom data werfes^jAthered on-site in 

November of .1982 while the second cohort consisted of 121 subjects on whom 1 

data were gathered in June 1983. Comparisons between the two cohorts pro- 

vides an indication of the stability of the characteristics of the respec- 

I 

tive client populations. Characteristics of the respective cohort groups 

by site are presented in Tables' 2 and 3 on ^he following pages. 

♦ 

District III: Brooksville, Sumterville and Tdfrares . The first, and 
second cohorts are very similar with respect to *ge, racial compdsiton, 
time since last employment and employment status 60 days after registra- 
tion. The second cohort had relatively feWer who had no high school . 
diploma (48.7% to 26.9%). Thus it would appear that the respective PAPA ° 
subprograms may have become slightly more selective in terms of educational 
attainment. 

Relative to the other two PAPA pilot test sites, it resembles the 

f ' 1' 

District VIII site (Naples) in terms of age, raci« composition, education 
and client needs but not In terms of chronicity on, welfare, e.g. time on 
AFDC and time on Food Stamps since 16 years of age. | District III appears 
to be at midrange between Naples and Miami on such chronicity indicators. 
The employment rate is more similar to Miami's at both 60 and' 180 days 
following registration than to Naples. 

District VIII: Naples . The second cohort, compared to the first, was 
slightly younger, had a higher representation of whites, but was similar in 
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• v Table. 2 * ' 

PfOC P^PA Population Characteristics: First Cohort 



Variable 
Age (roeanT 



Race 



white 
black 
h i span ic 



Average Grade 



Degree Attainment: 

(a) No H.S. Diploma 

(b) High school diploma or 
equivalent 

(c) Completed specialized 
vocational training but 
no certificate or 
license from a voca- - 
'tional training program 
Has a vocational certi- 
ficate or license 

(e) Associate arts degree(AS; 

(f) Bachelor's cfegree(BA, 
BS ) or higher ■ 

Food Stamp Benef it( regis.) 



Id) 



AFDC BENEFIT (registration! 
FAMILY SiZ£( including parent) 



Mean Jime 
1 Since t£st Employment(months) 
Total Time on Food Stamps 
Since 16 .yrs (in months) 
Total Time on AFDC Since 
16 yrs (-4/1 months) 



Total Needs Identified 
per client 



Naples (n=28) 
28.2 



53.6% 
42.9% 
3.6% 



TTJ 



46.4% 
35.7% 



3.6% 

14.3% 
0.0% 
0 t .0% 



$143.85 
$183.71 



2..9 



10.8 



7.1 



18.7 



3.4 



Sumtervi 1 le-Brooksyi lle- 

Taveras (n =39) Miami (n=31) 



2M 

46.2% 
5.1% 



48.7% 
46.3% ^ 



2.6% 

5.1% 
0.0% 
0.0% 



$143.53 
$190.28 



3.0 



4.9 



24.9 



27.9 



2.7 



32.1 



0% 

90 .3% 
9.7% 



T0"J 



58.1% 
. 6.5% 



12.9% 

22.6% 
0.0% 
0.0% 



$192.74 
$203.87 



2.9 



15.9 



45.7 



48.0 



1.7 



Total (n=98) 



28.7 



35% 
59% 
6% 



1L0T9 



51% 
"29.6% 



6.1% 

13.3% 
•0.0% 
0.0% 



$159.19 



$192.70 W 



2.9 



10.1 



26.4 



31.6 



2.6 



I 
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Table 2 (Continued) 
AFDC PAPA Population Characteristics: First Cohort 



Employment status at 60 days 
after registration 

(a) Full -Time 

(b) Part-Time 

(c) Unemployed 


10 (35.7%) . ' 
6 (21.4%) 
•12 (42.9%) 


1 (2.6%) 
3 (7.7%)' 
35 (89.7%) 


0 (0) 
2 (6.5%) 
29 (93.5%) 


11 fll 2%) 
11 (11.2% 
76 (77.6%/ 


Employment status at 180 days 
after registration (n=92) 

(a) Full-Time 

(b) Part-Time 

(c) Unemployed 

(d) Missinq Information 


16 (59.3%) 
6 (22.2%) 
5 (18.5%T 
1 C-) > 


7 (20.0%) 
2. (5.7%) " 
26 (74.3%)^ 
4 (-) 


1 (3.3%; 

2 (6.7%; 
27 (90.0% 

1 ("). 


> 

l 

n 


■24 (26.1%) 
10 (10.9% k 
58 (63.0%) 
6 (-) 


Employment status at 180 days 
after registration (n=92) 

(al Full-Time 

(bj)Part-Time 

(c) Unemployed 

(d) Missinq Information 


16(59.3%) 
6 (22.2%) 
5 (18.5%) 

1 (:) 


7 (20.0%) ' 
2 (5.7%) 
26 (74.3%) 
4 (-) 


1 (3.3%) 

2 (6.7%! 
27 (90.0%) 

1 (-) 




24 (26.1%) 
10 (10.9%) 
58 (63.0%) 
6 (-) 
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\ AFDC PAPA Population Characteristics: iecond- , Cohort 



" ■ ^ ~ 5 Surfitervl 1 le-Brooksvi 1 le- ~ 

Variable .. • «> Naples (n°29) ! . Taveras (n=26) Miami (n=66) Total (n=121) 



»Aqe (mean) 


co,/ 


9A 3 


CO ,0 


LI .0 


Race wh-lte 
-black' 
. hispanic 
' Native American 


/<: ,4* 
. 24.1% 

3.4% • • . 
0,0% 


*fO 

53.8% 

r • o.o#.; 

0.0% ^ 


. 89\4% 
3,0% 
,3.0 


OUyb 

c cor * 

4 2% 

2% 


Aterage Grade 


10.0 


11.7. k 


10.8 


. 11.0 

r - 


pBree Attainment: 
m /No H.S. Diploma 

(b) ' High school diploma or • 

'equivalent 

(c) ' Competed specialized 

vocational training but 
no certificate or 
license from a voca- 
tional graining program 
(d; Has a vocational certi- 
fiCate or license 

(e) Associate arts degree(A$) 

(f) Bachelor's degree (BA, 
B$ ) or higher 


56.0% ' 

37.0% fe 
1 

* 0.0% 

3.5* 
3.5% 

0.0%, 


26'.9% 
69.2% 

\ 

3,8% - 

* ' 

U.U* 
U.U* 

U.U* . ' ^ 


40.9%* 
. 39.4% 

r 

1 

7".6%, 


41.2% 
45.4% 

fc.o« i . 

♦ # ^ 4 


Food Stamp Benentt regis.) 


5131.79 v 


5 10/ .3d 


C TOO do 




AFDC BENEFIT (registration) 


W 14.03 


$188.30 « 


$208 ,52" V 


$181.52 . ' 


FAMILY SIZE( including parent) 


^2.5 




Q 1 




Mean Time' 

Since Last Employment(months) 


* _ » 

9.8 


5.0 4 • - 


in q ? * 




Total Time on Food Stamps 
Since 16 yrs (in months) 


7.1 


' l.\ 

28.3 


00 .1 * 


— ,V <rr 

oc o — . \A 

* 


Total Time on AFDC Since , 
16 yrs (in months) • / 


■ ■ . 1 
5.6 1 


31.5 


~ — " - JW. 

35.1 


27.3V 


Total Needs Identified 
per^qlient * i. 


$.59 


' 5.30 ' J 


.1.62 


. ~s .... •. -,»\ 

^36- • 


after registration ™ 

(a) Full-Time 

(b) Part-Time V 

(c) Uhemployed 


10(34.5%) 
7 (£4.1%) 
13 (41.4%K 


• 1 ,(3^8%) 
2 (7.7%) 
23 (88.5%) 


8 (12.1%^ 
3 (4.5%) 
55 ('83.3%) 


19 (15.7%) v -^>, 
12 (9.9%) V 
- 90 (,74..4%) , ♦ 
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terms of educational background, time since last employment, and employment 
'status 60 days after registration. The first cohort appeared -to be higher 
on welfare .chronicity indicators -(time on -Food Stamps and time on AFDC) 
than the second cohort. Relatiye to the otjjer PAPA pilots, the 
distinguishing characteristics of Naples are that the welfare chronicity 
factors are the lowest while the employment rate after both 60 and 180 days 

0; 

is highest. I 

» j. 

Difftricf? XI-: Miami : Comparisons between' the first and second cohort 

groups in Miami indicate there might have been significant changes in the 

.screening/selection processes for admission to the PAPA program over the 

winter. The second cohort ^coup was younger, had a higher level of educa- 

» 

tional attainment, and lower in terms of welfare chronicity variables. 

r* < 

(time on Food Stamps and time on AFDC). the employment rate 60 days after 
registration in PAPA also improved from 6.5% to 16.6%. for those finding 
full-time in part-time employment. The emerging distinguishing features* of 
the Miami population 'appear to be the apparent Tack of needs of the 
clients, the highest representation of black populations (89.4%), and the 
highest 1 .among the PAPAs in terms of welfare chronicity variables. Given 
these data, the^strategy of treating the members of this population as 
though" they are job-ready may be. open to^erious question. | 

Compar is ions between' the First and second cohorts taken in aggregate . 

t . .. , 7 . ^ 

Comparisons between the November cohort (n=98) and june cohort (n=121) may 



reveal trends across the PAPA's/ The June cohort, as compared to the 
earlier November 'cohort, has a higher* percentage of blacks; its members 
receive. fewer dollars in- Food Stamp and AFDC grants at registration; and it 
is lower on indicators of welfare chronicity .(tota.l time on Food Stamps 'and 
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AFOC). The caseworkers of the second cohort identified more needs per| 
client ostensibly due to the change in Resource Utilization Forms (See 
Appendices) which listed more need options. The employment rate of the 
June-cohort at- 60 days after registration improved slightly. Finafly, 
while 77.6% of the November- cohort were unemployed 60 days after reqistra 
tion, 63.0% were still unemployed 180 days after registration. 
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OBJECTIVE I 



Develop a Data Collection rnstrumerit/that Differen/iatesPfoentially 

EmploVable from Probably UnemploVablV - 

'» • . 

Instrumentation . The development of an instrument to a-scertain the 

likelihood 'of obtaining employment began with a survey of existing. data 

collection forms used by HRS with AFDC clients The purposes for anatyzing 

existing forms were to determine: (1) the kinds of information that are 

now being collected on individuals; (2) the' consistency among the HRS , 

Districts regarding the kinds of inforip^rttb^ obtained; and (3) the degree 

to which this information liable to predict employment 60 days and 180 

days after registratiq/v in the PAPA programs. The forms obtained from, the 

Division of Economic Services and from the idca^HRS AFDC unit in 

Tallahassee included the following: 

1. ES 4132, a new instrument developed by the Division of Economic 
Services to record background information, service needs, 
referrals and employment status; 

ES-511 an instrument used by the Florida State Employment Service 
to describe work history; 

PSES Oil, a client follow-up record; 

FSES 002, an instrument to record information related to 
background, service .needs, employment status- at 30 and 180 days 
. and Food Stamps and AFDC allotments (note: This instrument is a 
precursor to ES 4132 above); 

5. ES 2661, a client status form reporting employment and grant 
information; 

6. ES 2001, a'fornjused to record client financial information-; 

7. WIN 001, a serVTcesrecord face siieet used by the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) ; 1 • 
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ES .4131 , an employabi 1 ity assessment plan fact sheet that describe 
job history, skills history, service needs, and occupational 
goals; 

9. SES 4rf)40jT a medical statement; . 1 

10. WIN 005* a form containing the amount of funds paid in child care; 

11. SES 4Q41, a notice of authorization of child care; -' 

12. HRS 50-1* provides demographk information, ^and ^rvice recofds; 

13. £ES 4036; an authorization of payment for child care. 

In the process of evaluating the above instruments, two important 
observations were made: the first was ,that no two sites used the same set 

i 

of forms, and secondly, that there were varying degrees of consistency 
with which common forms were completed.' Therefore, two procedures were 
required:. (1) the development of a common datajollect.ing instrument 
to record the diverse sources of extant ^information; and (2) the use of 
personal interviews with the case workers in the field to obtain missinq 
information. From the analysis of the above forms, an Extant Data Form was 
developed by the research team to assess client characteristics, services 
provided and employment status 30 days following registration in the 
programs. The Extant Data Form is located in Appendix I of this document 
(See the blue covered form). Complete information was obtained on 98 
clients from the respective PAPA's using the Extant Data Form in November,' 
1982. < " 

In addition to the Extant Data form, a second research form was deve- 
loped to secure more information on clieltts and programs as suggested from 
a literature review and through the development of. a hypothetical 'causal 
mode]. This second instrument was named the FSU SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 

* * • 

4 
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Form and contained all information on the Extant Data Form^as well as -new 
information. This instrument was used for clients. who registered in the 
PAPA's after November 1, 1982 and is located in Appendix II (See yellow 
covered form). Both instruments, developed by the research team, were 
reviewed by caseworkers serving AFDC/Food Stamp clients in Tallahassee and 
were revised on the basis of their suggestions before deployment in the 
respective PAPA programs. 

A third form, the 180 Day Status Form , was developed to collect infor- 
mation regarding the employment st-atus of the 98 clients of the first 
cohort 180 days after registration' in 'the fAPA's.- The forms secured infor- 
mation pertaining to whether, a client was employed, wages per month, AFDC 
and Food Stamp allotments, medical benefit and relevant : work history be- 
tween 60 and 180 days in the program. ' v 

The criterion variables . All variables derived from the data collec- 
tion forms were classified into three domains: 1) the criterion variables 
which related to the client's work and welfare payments status at 
registration, 60 days, and 180 days after registration In PAPA's; 2) inde- 
pendent (predictor) variables which are the characteristics clients brought 
to the" programs upon entering; and 3) intervening variables which describe 
the kinds and* extent of services provided for the. clients enrolled- in the 
' PAP$>s"T In order to precede with a "meaningful analysis, the number of 
variables comprising each of the above domains had to be reduced) to only 
those that provide discrete and relevant .information.-' Ever^' effort was • . 
made in (the study to identify comprehensive but yet comprehensible client 
information that in the end would possess practical utility ajJd simplicity. 
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The quality of a set of variables to predict/ wHethef an Individual is 

either potentially employable or probably unemployable ultimately rests on 

jfr. * 

the quality of the criterion measure. Predictor -variables can be no more 
accurate or reliable' than the criterion variable(s) . Thus the 1den- 
tification of a criterion measure began with the following set of variables 
to portray treatment outcomes 60 days' after registration in the PAPA's: 

• Em ployment status at 60 days ,(EMPL r 60) consists^of a three point 
scale 'indicating whether the .client was engaged -in. (1) full-time or 

/ (2)' part-time employment or (3) unemployed 60- days after registra- 
, - tion in .a pilot program (ES 4132"). /art -time means that an indivi- 
duals is employed 30 hours per week or less. 

• • . • • * 

• AFDC grant at 60 days (AFDC60) is the monthly allotment of the AFDC 
. " grant 60 days following .registration in PAPA's (ES 4132). 

• Food Stamp grant at 60 days (FS60) is the amount of food stamps 
a\loted to individuals 60 days after registration in, the PAPA's (ES 
4132). • A . . \ 

• Independence at 60 days ( I-NDEP) consists of a four point scale with 
(1) No Job, no training. (2) No jtib. but training, (3) pa&t ; -time 
job, (4) full-time job (ES 4132). ^ 

. A : 

• Job continuity (JOBCONT) consists -of a four point scale indicating 
the degree to which the client has been able to secure 'steady, 
uninterrupted emp-loymen* : bet/een the defte of registration and 60a, 

^ days after/ The scale^points are: (1) no work, (2) job ter- \, . 
mlnated, (3) job interrupted, (4) work without Interruptions.' The' \ 
information was obtained from the ES 4132 form. ' * - 

* » 

U^A^a data reduction technique, a principal components analysis was * 
conducted w+th Kaiser normalization with a v var1max rotation to identify * * 
* '^underlying factors within the 60 'day variable domain.' Based' on the factor 

- * ; ' A \ ' 

loadings, one oV two var1a*ies couTd be identified which are s 1 
'representative* of the domain. 'For this analysis, the entire subject 
population t n=21^L^ first and second cohorts combined, was used on whom S~ 
complete data were NgYajlatijJjje on all variables.' the results of the analysis 
'revealed' that only one factor emerged with and eigenvalue ^greater than l.J, •* 
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whic*h accounted for 69% of the- variance. Therefore all of the variables in 
the domain could be considered as a member of the one single factor. The 

. variable EMPL60, employment status 60 days after registration, had the 
highest factor loading and this result, coupled with other item charac- 
teristics, such as skewness, kurtosis, reliability of recording, made this 
the single best variable to represent the domain. The results of the prin- 
cipal components analysis of the 60 day criterion domain are portrayed in 
Table 4 on the next page. 

An analysis of variables comprising the 180 day domain began with the 
same variables as the 60 day domain. As in the analysis of the 60 day 
variables, a principal components analysis with Kaiser normalization with a 
varimax rotation was used to identify one or -two variables "representative" 
of the domain. Complete data were obtained on 92 of the initial $8 sub- 
jects comprising the first cohort. The results of the analysis, portrayed 
in Table 5, on page 37, revealed that once again, one factor emerged with 
an eigenvalue greater than 1.0 which accounted for 57.7% of the variance. ' 
The highest factor loading occurred on EMPL 180. t Jherefore this variable 
"was retained as the single variable "representative" of the domain. The 
variables EMPL 60 and. EMPL 180 were selected as the variables on which to 
identify employab'i lity prediction variables. * 

y The predictor variables . A slightly more complex procedure wasused 
to identify the best predictor variables comprising the independent 
var|able domain. Thirty three (33) plausible predictor variables were 
identified from the Extant Data Form. In order 'to reduce the number of 
potential predictj^pvar tables to a more manageable set, a straight facto 
analysis was conducted to" ascertain underlying factors in the 33 variable 
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Table 4 



Summary of Principal Components Analysis of Criterion 
At 60 days after Registration (n=211) 


Variables 


Variable 


jFactor 

Loading 


M 


SD 


EMPL60 


-.949 


2.61 


.72 


AFDC60 


-.748 


165.56 


97.1 


WAGE60 


.910 

j 


119.78 <f 


241.25 


FS60 


-.372 


128.84 


94.15 


INDEP60 


.857 


1.81 


1.06 


J0BC0NT60 


.851 


1.80 


1.36 



Eigenvalue 
Pet Variance- 



4.15 
69.1 



a) EMPL60 is Employment status at 60 days after registration where 1 = 

full time, 2 = part time, 3 * unemployed. ' 

b) AFDC60 is the amount of AFDC grant at 60 days after registration. 

c) FS60Ms the amount of food stamp allotment at 60 days after 

registration. 

d) INDEP60 is a 4 point scale representing degree of social independence 

from l a unemployed, only support is from government grant, to 
4 = fully employed, s no government grants received. 

e) J0BC0NT60 is * job continuity index in which 1 - no work, 2.= job ter- 

minated, 3 *s work interrupted, 4 * not interrupted. 




Tab.le 5 

riterion Variables at 



Summary of Principal Components Analysis of-i>iter 

180 days After Registration (n*92) 



Variable 


Factor 
Loading • 


M 


SD 


EMPL180 


— j. — v 

. -.871 


1 2.4 


.9 


AFDC180 


-.747 


X 158.9 


93.4 


WAGE180 * • 


^ .852 


185.5 


298.1 


FS180 


-.455 


87.5. 


93.4 


INDEP180 


' , .627 


1.9 


1,0 

i 


J0BC0NT180 


.623 

1 X 


' V . 1.8- 


1.4 

« 


Eigenvalue 


3.46 


1 




Pet. Variance 

> 


57.7 







a) EMPL180 is Employment status at^6D days after registration where 1 ■ 
full time, 2 ■ part time, 3 = unemployed. 



b) AFDC180 is the amount of AFDC grant at 60 days after registration. 

c) FS180 is the amount -of food stamp allotment at 60 days after 
| registration. 

d) INDEP180is a 4 point scale representing degree, of social independency 

from 1 = unemployed, only support is from government grant, to 
4 = fully employed, no government grains received. 

e) J0BC0NT180 is a job continuity index. in which 1 - no work, 2 = job 

terminated, 3 ■ work interrupted, 4 = not interrupted. 



matrix using data obtained from the first cohort (n*98). Twelve factors 
with eigenvalues of 1.0 or greater emerged. Following this/ procedure, 17 
variables were. discarded because of undesirable distributional charac- 
teristics such as lack of variability, s^ewness, kurtosls, and low or ano- 
molous factor loadings. A second straight factor analysis, conducted using 
the entire population (n=204) on the remaining sixteen variables, resulted^ 
in a six factor model with eigenvalues greater than 1.0 which accounted 
for 69A% of the variance. A principal components analysls-'-Wlth vafimax 
rotation and Kaiser normalization rendered the final version of an 
employability model (See Table 6 on the next page). Six interpretable and 
logically or ^theoretically plausible factors were identified: Motivation, 
Life Style, Job Competence, Personal Need' State, Education, and Work 
Propensity. The independent variables loading on the respective employabi- 
lity constructs are described as follows: 

Motivat^n (cost vs. benefits for working) , 

• AFDCRG: The amount of AFDC grant a client received at the time 

of registration (ES 4132); 

> 

• FSREG: The amount of Food Stamp allotment at the time of 

registration; < 

< • * ' ■ " 

t MEDLOT: Cash value of Medicaid benefits allowed to cli.ents based 
on HRS estimates; and- ' •'' 

r 

*• "\ 

• BEN^/OR : This . is an estlmaVtfcn of the cash benefits a client 1 

.could receive if she returned to work full-time at the 
salary of her last job. The estimate is based on the 
W amount- of Food Stamps a client would receive at that 
salary , plus the cash value of the Medj^id benefit 
estimated at $40.66 per f ami ly Ifnember . 

BENWOR FS (working) + Medicaid 

(Benefits working) 



Summary of Principal Components Analysis of Indepeno^t Variables for AFDC Clients, (n = 205) 

T~ Factor's \1 II ITT TV \ T~" ~Vl ' 

• Motivation . . Life Job Personal 9 Work 

lefit) Style Competence Need State Education Propensity 



Variable 


(Cost v.s 


AFDCRG 


. .634 


FSREG 


.560 


MEDLOT 


.863 


BENWOR 


.m 


CULT 


-.078 


TMFS 


.256 


TMAFDC 


.278 


• JOBSKL 


-.062 


JOBEXP 


- 01 7 


PERNED 


-.004 


NOCOM 


-.102 


EBNED 


.012 


EDUATT 


-.087 


GRADE 


-.101 


EXPSAL , 


.101 


TURNAR * 


-.150 


EIGENVALUE 


3.24 


PCt VARIANCE 


36.0 



.264 .150 ' > -.006 -.058 -.201 

.26,8 -.020 . .060 -.094 .t)94 

.147 S . -.054- -.026 .003 - -.101 

.03% -.086 ..072 -.061 .053 

-•363 -*275 .048 -.099 .130 

.m_ -!082 -.007 . -';009 -.024 

•SOT -- 025 - 042 -.042 * -.047 

Jm .916 -.049 .034 .100 

* -.044 .m .205 .086 .092 

v .044 ,2oT .545 .030 - .076 

.042 .124 -.958 .049 -.009 

.988 .330 -.051 .479 -.011 

.067 .087 .017 .734 • .167 

-.095 -.068 ...0O9 .6(53 -.070 

-.024 .104 .053 • -.183 .256 

-.101 .063 .047 . -.040 .789 

1.67 .1.36 1.02 .95 .69 

. / 18.7 15.2 „ 11.4 10.6 7.8 



Life Style 



• CULT: ' This is a culture variable where 1 * white and 2 = 

- non white; - 

• TMFS: The total amount'of time (expressed in months) a client 

has been the recipient of Food Stamps since age 16; and 

I * 

t TMAFDC:- The total amount of time (expressed, in months) a client 
has been the recipient of AFDC grants since age 16. 



Job Competence ' 
■ • ODBSKL: 



Jw( 



A two point sea le^ completed by the caseworker where 
1 = need, 2 = no need for job skill development; and 

• JOBEXP: A two point scale completed by the caseworker^ where, 
1 = need, 2 = no need for job experience^jf 

Personal fieed State ■ -* *! ~ 



• PERNED: 



• NDCOM: 



Education 
• EDNED: 



• EDUATT: 



This is a scale derived from the summation of scores,/ 
where 1 = need, 2 = no need, for the following J 
variables: Disability compensation; Mental Health^, 
counseling; Childcare; Vocational Counseling; 
Transportation; Job interview training; and Other needs 
PERNED = Personal needs; and ' r 

This is a. ratio of services completed divided by > total 
needs identified by caseworker at 60 days after 
registration in PAPA unit. .NDCOM = Needs completed. , 



An education need scale derived from the summation of 
scores, where 1 = need, 2 = no need, for the following 
-variables: GED review, and Adult general education. * 
EDNED = Educational needs; and 

A five p6int scale indicating the degree of educational 
attainment at the time of registration, where 0 = no 
h/igh school diploma, 1 - high school diploma, or equiva- 
lent, 2 = completed specialized vocational training -but 
with no Certificate oj£ license, 3 = has vocational cer- 
tificate, or license, Associate Arts degree, 5 - 
Baccalaureate degree^or higher. EDUATT = Educatfona.l . 
attainment; and ' • 



t GRADE: Highest school grade completed. 



> * . 

Work Propensity ■ 

* 

. t EXPSAL: The amount of monthly Income a client, v<ould make of the 
client returned' to work full time at the same salary as 
the 4 last job. If no information was available, minimum 

t . ■ ■ wage was substituted. EXPSAL"- Expected salary; and 

t • TURNAR: * Short 'for "turnaround time", this, is' a ratio scale 
derived from the formula below: 

time in last job 
Turnaround- -1-- & 



time in last job 1 + time since unemployed 

It 1s intended to be a job stability* index. One can 
note that the longer a client has held her previous job 
and the shorter the time since leaving, the greater the 
\ , coefficient index. The values are expressed. 1n months. 

The above predictor variables were selected not only, on the basis of 

their psychometric characteristics .byt also for their ease of obtaining 

relevant information from clients. An additional criterion f<Jr the selec- 

tion of variables was that they would be as minimalty Inferential as 

possible. In cases where ^caseworker judgement is called for, as in the 

case of OOBSKL or JOBEXP; a simple dichofomous scale rs used. The 

\ . • * • . . 

reliability of these latter indices by themselves -1s of course minimal, 
but these ratings, coup led wjth additional infbrmatlorf could account for 
some variance (at -least theoretically) 1n the relationship between clie/it 
characteristics an^T employment status at 60 and 180 days after registra- 
tion. v ! 

Cad's a 1 modeling . The search for iredictor variables began with a ' 
hypothetical Vausal model as doted ir^ilhe original proposal for the project 
Such a ^'working" model helped to createUays of conceptualizing and manipu- 
lating new data. As'sechrest and Phillips \l979) pointed out, one of the 
major weaknesses in the use o^ unobtrusive or archival data is the unimagi- 
native ways 1n which data are conceptualized. A causal model can,; therefore 
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be both dp input ,ar*J an output in the research process. Through the course 
of -the project the' initial causal model underwent a series of succe^ive 
revisions. A version of the model has now evolved, based on the preceding 
factor analysis, that appears to possess both logical and empirical vali-. 
dity as far as it is currently "taken with Least Squares regression sta- 
tistics. • • : 
The present causa V model- is portrayed depicting the ^predictive 

'*€ • v 

arrangements of/ variables for both £MPL60 and EMPL180 (i.e., employment 

7 *> /» 

status 60*days; and 180 days after registration in. the PAPA programs). The " 

model presented in the following pages modifies the factor structure in two 

ways: it combines the Work Propensity factor and Job Competence factor 

into one higher order construct labeled Job Readiness and the Motivation 

Factor was subdivided into two subordinate constructs, Cost. to Work and 

Benefit to Work, The rationale for combining Work Propensity and Job 

Compentence was that both relate* to the realm of work in life functioning*. 

The Motivation construct was subdivided on* the proposition that in life 

decisions, there are almost always opposing forces as one procedes in the 

direction of goal achievement (Levine, 1951). Thus the concepts of costs 

andH^rieTttSujseem to describe any motivational state in the consideration 

of a decision alternative. In the case with AFDC clients, deciding whether ■ 

to' return to work or not, the complex relationship between monetary bene-, 

fits and'cos^s for returning to work are described by Durbin ( "J. 969 ) and 

Chess inger. (^980) ^ ^>^- 

# The results of the regression. analyses usiruj data from both cohorts-- 

" * • • '? ' -> j 

combined (n = 204) indicated that Job Readiness, Motivation and |'if e style 

constructs are a/l significant ly related to employment status 60 ' days after 




r*.08 




r*\03 ^NOCOM^ 



r - Product moment correlation with enployment status 
R ■ ftiltlple correlation witTi employment status - 
* p < .05 

* * - * 

Figure 4. Causal Model constructs predicting Enployment Status 60 days after 
^ registration: First and Second Cohorts (n»214). * / 




r*Product moment correlation ' 
with employment status 

R*Miiltiple correlation with 
employment status 



P<.05 



' • -46- " * . 

' J ■ , 

registration •( See Figure 4 on page 44). However, the 'strength* of these 

multiple correlations were fairly weak. In the case of the Life Style 

construct, the multiple Correlation was based on insignificant zero-order . 

correlations. All 16 r predictor variables taken together resulted in a 

multiple correlation of R * .\3'(F - 2.72,^^0^^16, 187, P < .005). • Thus a. 

maximum of 18.8% of the*variance is acounted for in relating the predictor. ; 
" . '«•-,'* 

variables to employment status at 60 days (F.MPL60). Finally, four 

variables, turnaround tfme (TURNAR, r = .23) time on AFDC (TMAFOC, r = 

.24), time .on Food Stamps (TMFS> r;=, .24), and AFDC al lotmenf at registra- 

tion (AFDCR6, r = .27)- were significantly (P < .05) related to the £ri- 

T terion. • . 

*■ , > 1 . . . . 

The use of employment status at 180 days (EMPL180) as .a criterion (See 
Figure 5,. page 45) variable resulted in much stronger relationships between ^ 
the predictor and criterion measures.- There were six variables with signi-^ 
ficanjt zero-order correlations (P < .05), Turnaround, time (TURNAR,. r = * '• 
.25);Vieed for job experience (JOBEXP, r = .20);' time on Food Stamps ('TMFS, 
p = .27); amount- of AFDC grant at registration (AFDCRG, V = .26) ; the 
f. amound of Food Stamp allotment at registration' (FSREG, r = .22); and the 
r^tio of needs completed -over total needs (NDCOM, r = 7 .23).^ However, the. 
number of significant mu 4 ltip"te correlations declined, relative to the 610 
day anatysis. The 'significant multi-variable constructs>were Job Readiness 4 ' 
(R = }39) and Life Styie, (R =. .28),' All 16 predictor variables -combined 
using the^irst cohort (n = 92) resulted in a multiple R- .58 (F = 2.39, 
Df = 16, 75, P < .005). A maximum of 33.7% of the variance' is accounted 
for between the predictor variables and the criterion measure (EMPL180). 
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« 

Therefore, it was concluded that a criterion measure based on 
employment at 180 days after registration in the PAPAs appears^) be far 
•more promising than a criterion measure based on employment status at' 60 
days following registration. One reason for the stronger relationship 
could be attributed to the base-rate problem, that only 25% of the subjects 
.possess either part-time or full-time employment at 60 days while 33% are 
employed part-time or full-time 180 days after registration, thus providing 

* 

a less skewed distribution of scores. Another reason could be that there 
1s more time for Individual differences 1n employabi lity traits among the 
clients to manifest themselves 1n employment. Nevertheless, a highlight at 
tnls.pdtnt^ts/the apparent vital importance of the Work Readiness function, 
i.e., Job experience*^, job skills and a consistent ('work history in securing 
employment for these subjects. Another highlight was the emerging slgnifi- 
cance of the needs completed variable (NDCOM) at 180 days after registra- 
tion. The degree to which clients were able to complete their treatment 
plans was significant ly. (p <" .05) associated .with employment status at \8p 
days following registration.' One must remember, however, that correlation 
does not necessarily mean causation. 

Discriminate analysis . The next step- in 'building a predictive measure 
was to identify the most: powerful and efficient combination of discrimi- 
nating variables relative tb the criterion measures, EMPL60 and EMPL18Q ■ 
respectively. The classical method for developing and validating a measure! 
is to derive a prediction equation with discriminating variables from onek 
population and then to determine the degree to which it predicts correct 

v - 

classifications in a second similar population. Unfortunately, this method 
could only be applied using the EMPL60 criterion, the- Weakest of the two 



criterion measures in terras to the base rate problem. Nevertheless, a^pro 
cedure was employed to determine whether a prediction equation could be 
'developed using EMPL6p as the criterion measure according to, the classical 
tes.t development^ aproaches. 

A discriminate function analysis was conducted on the first cohort 
(n=98) using EMPL60 (employment status at '60 days after registration) 'as 
the criterion measure with the 16/variable prediction equation derived '< 
from, the causal modeling procedure. - The results, of the discriminate tenaly 
sis revealed that 16 variable discriminate function could have occurred by 
chance factors alone (P > .05). Only one variable in the function,' turn- 
around time (TURNAR) , could be ""used to differentiate groups'. Therefore it 
was concluded that a valid prediction equation could not W formulated and 
that a cross valichat-ion method using separate data sets could not be; 
employed. The results of this analysis are presented on Table J on the 
next page. 

A second discriminate analysis was conducted using both, the first and 

second cohorts combined to generate a a .prediction function. Such a method 

obviously introduces the risk of Type I error, i.e., the obtaining of - 

falsejy positive results. Nevertheless, with the knowledge pf such risks, 

an analysis was -conducted to determine whether discriminant function could 

be obtained from a* larger data set (n % 205) with more statisticaTp^ower . 

The results of the analysis indicated that sf^hlf jf^rtt discriminate 

function was obtained (P .< .001) with si^'ndn^rel pred-ictor variab-les 

significantly (P < .05) associated with the criterion measure (EMPL60'^? 

The results of the analysis are presented in. Table 8 on page 50 

* > 

Therefore, 




it was concluded a screening measure to distinguish- potentially" 



or / 
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Table. 7 



A 16/Vamable Prediction Jsouatl on for Employment at §\days (EMP16Q) 
aftep registration as criterion measure using first caliort (n^98) * 

i 



Variable 



Unst-andardized Canonical 
Discriminant Function 
Coefficient y 



1 . BENWOR 

2. FSREG 

3. AFDCRG 
4> MEDLOT 

5 . TMFS 

6. TMAFDC 

7 . CULT 

8. EDUATT 

9 . GRADE 

10. EDNED 

11. JOBSKL • 
12..£XPSAL 

13. JURNAR 

14. *J0BEXP 

15. PERNED 

16. NDCOM 
Constant 



— -^i^ 

f 



J? 



^03 




-.813 


X- 002 




.874 


f-.OOO - 




• 1.684 


' - .002. - ... 




.662 „ 
3.149 


:W6 




2.338 


• 333^\ 
-.052 ' 




1.442 




■r .049 


-.042 • 


c 


' .201 { 


.525 




.653 


.302 




.928 


t.005 




.145 . 


2.1-55 




• 6.934* 


-1.&0 / 


J- 


j 1.754 


-.013 ^ 




/ .000 . 


.198 




} .509 . * ' 


1.978 







:|genvalu< 



-r 



> Cai\onicaT 
* Correlation 

.42 



Wilks 
Lambda 

.82 " 



Chi 
Squared 

17.29 



P 

.3671 



Classification 
Actual Group 



Predicted Group 



(1) Potentially 
Employable 



(2) Probably 
Unemployable 



(1J Employed 
(Full -time, 
part-time) 

(2) Unemployed 

\ 

\ 



14 (correct) 



22 (false 

positives) 



8 (false 
negatives) 



54 (correct) 



Percent 
correctly 
classified 
69.39% 
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*Ai6 Variable Predict 
Registration ( EMPL60 
•SeconcKCohorts (n^205) 




- Table 8 



'ariable 



1. .BENWOR 

2. - FSREG 

3 . AFDCRG ' 

4. MEDLOT 

5. TMFS 

6. TMAFDC 

7 . CULT 

8. ^ EDUATT 
,,9.. GRADE 

►*D. EDNED' 
1%\ JOBSKL 
12s EXPSAL ' 
1 13. TORNAR 

14. JOBfcXP: 

15. PERNEty 

16. NDCOM . 

Constat 



Eigenvalue 
.219 ' 



7 



Equation ,for Employment at 60 days After 
as criter ipajneasure : Using First and 



Unstandardized C^fonical 
Discriminant Function 
Coefficient 



.003 
- .002 _ 
-.007 
-.003 
-.018 • 

.008 

.54tf 

.063 

.117 

.214 

.610 
-.001 
1.331 
-.984 

°.1"57 

.157 
-2.668 



.*394 
1.575 
15.200* 
/ 5.649* - 
• ^86&* 

7 Mo* 

.374* 
1.327 
3.294 1 
, .9^6 
.878 
'.036 
13.720* 
1.948 w 
.826 
.000 



.v 



Canonical ■ 
-Correlation 

.42 . • ' 



Lambda 

\ '.82 ... 



Chi 
Squared 



. 38.5$ —_0O1 



Classification 
Actual Group 



(1) Employed 
(FulNti 
\part-ti 

(2) Unemployed 



(FulNtinM| 



t Pfedicted Group 

(1) Potentially , (2) Probably 
Employable \ Unemployable 



*P 



.28 (correct') 



44 (false 

positives). 

— ■ : — ^ 



< .05 



16 (false 
- negatives) 




lyr (correct; 

■ p 



Percent 

correctly , "* 
classified 
70.73% 

? 

Pr' 




0 

ERIC 
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. employable from probably unemployable could be explored with further analy- 
ses. ™ 

Since a 16 variable measure would be too cumbersome to use in the 
field to perform calculations for predictions, four variables were selected 
on the basis of a) the strength of correlation with the criterion, b) the 
least amount of inference (i.e., requiring the recording of only factual 
information), and c) the absence of implications regarding race or ethnic 
groups. Using these criteria, four variables were selected: 1) the amount 
of AFDC grant at registration (AFDCRG); 2) the total amount of time on food 
stamps since age 16 expressed in months (TMFS); 3) total time on AFDC since 
age 16 expressed in months (TMAFDC), and the ratio of the time in the last 
job to the time in the last job plus the time unemployed since the last job 
(TURNAR). A discriminant function analysis was then conducted using only 
these four variables. The results of t£e analysis revealed that a signifi- 
cant discriminant function^was obtained with a 68.57% percent correct 
classification index. *The results are presented in Table 9 on the next 
page. 

However, even though the discriminant function is statistically signi- 
ficant, the degree of practical significance is questionnable. The perc^eYi- 
tage of correct classifications (reliability) would appear to be rather low 
for practical use with individuals, especially in the Naples District in 
which only 50 and 59% of the clients of the respective cohorts would have 
"been correctly classified. Finally, and perhaps the most important reason 
for questioning the use of the above equation for the development of a 
screening 'device is that the 60 day time interval seems to be far too short 
for. the service interventions- to have taken effect, 'in light of the 



\ - 
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Table 9 



A Four Variable Prediction Equation for Employment at 60 days 
after registration ( EMPL60) as criterion measure using First 
and Second Cohorts (n=210) 



Variable 



Unsta-ndardlzed Canonical 
Discriminant Function • 
Coefficient 



1 . TMFS 

2. TMAFDC x 

3. AFDCR6 

4. TURNAR I 
Constaht 



.020 
-.008 

.009 
-1.463 
-1.309 



9.38* 
7.86* 
16.11* 
10.16* 



Eigetiv 



.1185 



^7 

'alue f 



ronical 
Correlation 

.32 



W1lks 
Lambda 

»89 



Chi 

Squared 
23.02 



.0001 



Classification 
Actual Group 



Predicted Group 



(1) Potentially 
Employable 



(2) Probably 
Unemployable 



(1) Employed 
(Full-time, 

part-time) 

(2) Unemployed 



29 (correct) 



48 (false 

positives) 



18 (false 
negatives) 



115 (correct) 



Percent^ 
corrextfETy 
classified 
68.57% 



Correct Classifications^ PAPA and by Cohort 



BTS 
Naples 

3 

Miami 



First Cohort 

77% 
(n»31) 

50% 

(n=28) 

75% 

(n=39l 



Second . Cohort 

88% 
(n-25) 

59% 
(ri»22) 

68% 

(n=65) 



*P 



< .05 
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increase in th^e strengt/of the NCOM variable (needs completed) from 60 
days to 180 days. .'Therefore, because of the limited operational signifi- ' 

w. ■ J ■ 

cance of the function and because of the validity of the criterion measure, 

ft 

the above analysis is not recommended for the developme nt 'of a. client 

* •> 

screening/selection measure for use in the field. * 

t> - < ■ i " 

A discrinvinarvt function analysis with all 16 predictor variables was 
also conducted using/the employment status 180 days after registration 

(EMPL180) as the (/rTterion measure with Me first cohort (n ■ 92). Given 

Si \ . > 

the time parameters of the project, a cross validation could^not be con- 
ducted with the'180 day cr^it'erion. Nevertheless, the.re'sults of the^^ 
discriminant analysis repealed there were seven significant discriminating 
variables; 1) the»amount of Food Stamp allotment at registration (FSREG); 
The amount of AFDC grant at registration (AFDCRG); time on Food Stamps 
since age 16 (TMFS); time on AFDi|gLince age 16 (TMAFDC); culture membership 
(CULT); turnaround- time (TURNAR) ;wart'd the ratio of needs completed over 
total needs (NDCOM). The discriminant function was^also significant (X 2 = 
*38.41, Df = 16,. R < .001). The res<flfcs\are ^pifesented in Table 10 on the 
next page. •* , . * \ ^ 

ictiqn 1 equation wjuld .mJst 1 



A sixteen variable prediction equation would .me'st likely have little 



utility in the field and the., use of insignificant predictor variables could 
not be defended psychometrically . Therefore, the ^following four? variables 
were selected from the previous discriminant and regression analyses using 
the same criteria as discussed J in the previous analysis: 1) time on Food 
Stamps (TMFS); the amount of time on AFtiC (TMAFDC); 3) the" amSind of AFDC 
allotment at registration (AFDCRG) ; and 4) turnaround time (TURNAR) M The 
variable CULT, 'renting to cultural ba(^£ay*)d was dropped because it may 



\ 



V,' 



Table M\ 



Summary of discrlminant^flfialysls of using predictor variable 
with Employment Status .at 180 days (EMPL180) as criterion measure 
with First Cohort (n=92) s -« 



Variab le 



1 . BEtoR 

2 . FSREG 

3 . AFDCRG 

4 . MEDLOT 

5. TMFS 

6. TMAFDC 

7. CULT 

8. . EDUATT 

9 . GRADE 

10. EDNED 

11. OOBSKL 

12. EXPSAL 
-13. TURNAR 

14. OOBEXP 

15. PERNED 

16. NDCOM 
^istant 

Eigenvalue 



.598 



Classification 
ftctuaj Group 

* 

(1) ^np loyed 
(Full-time, 

part-time) 

(2) Unemployed 



Unstandardized Canonical 
Discriminant Function 
Coefficient^ 



r 




-.000 


.00 


.001 


4.80* 


.009 


10.50* 


-.0(78 


2.72 


.029 


9/86* 


^.016 


6.90* 


-1.667 


4.05* 


-.001 


.03 


-.045 


2.83 


-.355 


.73 


-.280 


1.67 


.004 


.68 


-1.480. , 


7,09* 


1.201 


2.38 


.121 


.11 


-1.537 


4.57* 


-3.478 




< 



Canonical 
Correlation 

.61 



Wi Iks 
Lambda 

.63 



Chi 

Squared 
38.41 



.001 



Predicted Group 



(1) Potentially 
' Employable 



(2) Probably*, 
Unemployable 



25 (correct) 



\Z (false 

positives) 



9 (false 
negatives) 



46, (correct) 



Percent 
correctly , 
classified 
77.17% 
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discriminate against disadvantaged groups regarding equal access to public^' 
employability services and thus be challenged ori the legal basis of Adverse. 
Impact. The; needs completed variable ( NDCOM) Was also dropped since this' 
J/ is a process variable, pertaining to progress made toward removing 

constrain^ in the PAPA programs during the first 60 days . Only input 
variables can be. used for diagnostic/prescriptive decisions ft" intake. The/* 

results „of the discriminant funciton analysis' using the four-variable pre- 

.,s> ■ - 

dictor equation are presented in Table U on page on the next 'page. 

.. The results of the analysis revealed that the four vartable discrimi- 

nate -function could not have occurred due to chance factors alone (P. < „ ' 

,0003). The canonical correlation (R=.46), indicates that a fair^amount of 

variance. (21%) cou^l be accounted for in relating the discriminatt? ~* 

. "variables to classification in "groups. The four variables .use raw data * 

that can readily be obtained through interviews with clients in which the 

amount of client and caseworker inference is low. There may be a potential 

for "memory distortion through having clients recall ^e total number of 

^^jnonths they have received Food Stamps and AFDC grants s\nce age 16 as well 

as how many months they had worked on their previous job. Nevertheless, 

the caseworkers assigned to Collect th£se kinds of data for the presenl 



v 



'study did not^appear to have much difficulty in obtaining suc v h information. 
'Therefore, our conclusion is that an instrument can be developed*, with 
pract^a] utility, to distinguish the potentially employable from the pro- 
bably unemployable using thQ-four variables: time on Food Stamps (TMFS); 
time on AFt)C ( TMAFDC) ; the amount of AFDC grant at registration ( AFOCRG) ; 
and the ratio of. time . in last job divided- by -time in last job plus tim^ 
since unemployed (TURNAR): 
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Table 11 



A Four Variable Prediction Equation , For Employment Status at fSO 
days after registration' ( EMPL180) as criterion measure - 

: = . ■ K . \, *-V ■ - ■ ' ^ 



Variable 



" Unstandardized. Canonical 
" i /"Ofscrimgnant Funct>lbn' ■> 
^ Coefficient . . • ' ■ • «• 



1. TMFS 

2 . TURNAR 

3. TMAFDC •* 

4. AFDCRG • - * 

' Constant - 


- .034 
-1.338 

. \ « -.014? 

.009 

• - -1.675' 

-- - i 


-c 

V 

« 

■ % 


* 

4 


1 

9.8.6* 
* 7.09* 

6.90* 
10.50* 


Eigenvalue 


Canonical 




Chi 


P 




Correlation 


lambda 


- Squared 


n .276 


.46 

\ ~ 


"'.78 




.0003 



Actual Group 



(T) Employed 
(Full-time, 
part-time) 

(2)' Unemployed 



Predicted Group 

fa) Potentially \ (2) Probably 

Employable Unemployable 



25. (correct) 



16 (false 

positives) 



9 (false Percent ^ 

negatives^ "correctly" 
i classified 

. 72.83% 



,"42 (correct) 




A* final note* is that the four variables Identified above are 

■ ' * 

"survivors" from the major* constructs contributing to employment, namely 

- / • 

Me Style (TMF$, TMAFOC)- Motivatiorf (AFDCR6) and Job Readiness (TURNAR). 

W * 

^The single .most ^potential variable in predicting employment is TURNAR which 

is considered to be an indicator of employment stability. Elements of 

r " * 

educational history such as degrees, credentials or grades do not appear to 
be an important factor in predicting future employment for this population. 



ft 



r 
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.»*•"., ' 

* ' % Objective II: 

Determine the Reliability with which Predictions of Empjoyabi 11 ty Can Be 
Made 1 *~ 

. - * 
There -are two predominant issues in establishing the reliability of a-. 

measure, the stability of a score over time and the internal consistency of 

the measure. Stability is typically assessed throughMtest-retest methods 

while internal consistency 1s' assessed through the use of various 'formulae . 

estimates or through split-half methods." Given the data obtained in 'the 

"'present project, the establishing of stability of prediciton across groups 



was not possible since the relationship between 'pred ictor variables and 

employment at 60 days was tfe weak to perform cross validations. Thuswe 

were left with only one data set (n=9.2) with 180 day data with which to 

develop predictions. Therefore we V/ere limited to the deriving of indicies 

> % 

of internal consistency as reliabi 1 ity estimates only. 

* 

The prediction dassif icatons are based on the four variable ^bHscri mi - 
nate function presented in Table 11 on page 56 using the Variables TMFS, 
TMAFDC, AFDGRG, and TURNAR. It was highly probable* that the function con- 
sisting of these four variables occurred beyond Ghanee factors along (P < 
.0003). The canonical correlation (R = .46) and Wilks Lambda (.78) can be 
interpreted as modest as indices of the accuracy with which the four 
.variables are able to classify subjects. The classification results usijig 
the entire population of subjects on whom 180 data are available were that 
72.83% of the 92 subjects wer* correctly classified ,ustng the function to 
base prediction on its own data set. There were 16 (17%) false positives, 
those who were predicted to be employed but were not, and 9 (10%) false 
negatives, those who were predicted to be unemployed but were not. Thus 
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the major classification error appjears to lie in the accuracy ofi predic- v 
ting employment rather than unempioyment . This would mean, assuming these 
results are'stable. across populations, that there 1s a higher! probability^-' 
of investing resources in individuals who are probably unemployable than in 
denying resources to individuals who are potentially employable*. ^From^a 
humanistic perspective, it would better to err in the false positive direc- 
tion than in the v reverse. There ^wou Id be humanistically unfortunate*decV 
sions made on 10% of the population. ' 

While su^h results appear encouraging, one additional, analysis should 

J * ' 

be madfe to^/take into account that 50% of classifications ^ou Id be randomly 

correct^ In other wprds, if caseworkers assigned clients as they\ome* in 

the door to one of the two groups at random, they. would be correct 50% of 

the time. A proportional reduction in error statistic is Tau- as described 

in Klecka (1980) which can be described as follows: 



tau = 



where n c = correct. 
n c - p.n. v classification *■ 



p.n. - n. = total population 



* 4 



vp.p'.^ number of cases 
"67 - 46 r - , « . assigned on the basis 

tau = - of random assignment 

92 - 46 r 



- * 

" • * f 3 

Tau was calculated to be .46, which means that classification erj"or based on 

the four discriminating variables results in 46% fewer errors than would be 

madefy random assignment (i.e., 67 were correctly classified ^when 46 would 

* 1 

be classified* correctly by chance). ' v *; V > 



O ■ 
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J^JMtw! analysis was performed to demonstrate how.well the predict-ions 
are made by P&P/An progf am. T*he percentage of correct classifications by - 
program are presented*- in*Tab le 12 on the next page along wUh the number of 
those who would be class if*ied, as potentially employable and pr^kably 
unemployable *Tn contrast to actual placements.^ The resl^^r^re-rT^th^t^he| 
prediction^ appear to be very effective for the Naole^ population , a*nd 
somewhat' less $or Brooksville, Sumteryille, Tavares and even 'less so for 

• * 

Mi.ami. It^might be interesting to view the results from the perspective 

that Miami^expended resources on .21 of 30 who would be predicted', t.6 be 

"probably unemployable", and Brooksville et al. tried. to assist 21. of 33 

who would Mave ,beeri classified as "probably unemployable". Thus the merit 

of such an -His^ryment derived from the discriminating variables may be in 

helping to identify those who are unlikely to profit from services offered 

by the PAPA, programs . 

From these analysis, the following recommendations 4ce^made: 

1. Establish the stability of the predictions of employability at 180 
days after registration on the 121 subjects" of the second cohort . 

■*./»*■ 

Z<. In addition to 180 day oreldictions, formulate predictions based on 

one* year after registration. With a larger percentage of the 
* population securing work, the reliability of predictions may well 
be*, improved . Such an index would &1 so take into account benefits 
«-ti&t)er. term interventions that result in skf1l-bui lding or 
^concept development T 




Table 12 



♦ V 



CoVect Classifications by PAPA Program 



.Correct 
Programs Classifications 1 



B-T-S 
(n=33) 

Naples 
(n=27) 

Miami 
(n=30) 



73% 
85% 
67% 



Potentially 
Employable 



Predicted 



12 
20 
9 



Actual 



9 
21 
3 



. Probaoly 
UneipftJoyable 

Predicted Actual 
^ , 



21 
7 
21 



24 
6 
27 
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- ; . Objective III: 




Develop 7 Users Manual to/Use the AFtic Enplpyafei lity Prediction Form 



In order to provide casemanagers with a means *f or determining whether 
a client' is either potentially employable or probably unemployable, a 
discriminant function anal^s '(Kteka," 1975)< was^conducted t<f derive a pre- 
dvtion formula xi s'1. rig ; :-:'c:-i. 'i>QC'k'grou'fVd r varUbtes-: •' The research methodoj^y 
for deriving .the I while a discussion of 

its reliabi 1 i ty^Was i*e*$ent$d. iti QtJJec^e'II . The analyses revealed that 



a mathematical formula, pfe^1cti% to employment status at 160 days after 

registration^ ^ consistency to explore its 

' ■ - ' ''r' t y^^^;: ''■ . •:■ ^ r . ''V*' 

-potential use in , Even though the formula yields an .employabi- 

lity index : /(EHp-Jt/jiWst^;:-usied with caution since the stability of the 
^ • function^ a^ebjra e^att6n) is yet not Vnown, 1 .e^ its ability to make ' 
acci^a^predictioris' on new data„setfs. Nevertheless, the following proce- 
•es could be used if^seworkers or payments workers wish tp explore the 
patent ial use of the formula. - Please remember, • the employabi Hty index 




(EI) derived from these pr^cecfyres is a coefficient to Improve upon or 
augmept existi^j empLldvabi 1 itv indicators. It is NOT intended as a 1 

replacement for on-going assessment procedures. 

. •' * - ' . 

The Employabi lity Index . The aT^etfraic^formula for the classification 

* *' • • ,. 

of individuals in terms of potentially unemployable or probably 
m unemployable is a follows: 

EI = AFDCRG( .009) + TMFS( ,034) - TMAFDC( ,.014) " 
, , " - TURNAR(1.338) - 1.675" 




EI * Employabil.lty Index 1s a score on a unidimension scale of 
- * employabl I1ty f.rom -3 (a very high probability of employment) 
to +3 (very low probability of employment); 

* • 

AFDCRG = Amount of AR)C~grant fof'whfch an individual is eligible for,, 
at 'registration; ■> r< * 

TMFS = Tpt^l amount i*t time a client has received fogd stamps"*^ i nee 
age 16, 'expressed in months; '•**'." 

TMAFDC = Total amount Xsf time an individual has' received AFDC grant r , 
since a,ge '16, expressed in months; * ' ' 

TURNAR fe Ratio of months Jn l a^V^ob ^ , _[ 

(months .last Job) ^KlLmon t h s sine eljuflj>mp 1 oy edj~ 





For each l ,vari able in the discriminant equation, a nunterical weight, 
called a discriminant coefficient (D.C.), was derived to 'optimize the 
correct classification of individuals in terms'of potentially ejaoloyable or 



probably unemployable (See Table 11 on/page 5£H~ r - Each-score on the four 
variables .is multiplied by its discriminant coefficient (D?t.).* These pro- 
ducts^ are then added (or subtracted depending on whether there is a plus or 

mmus sigh in front of the coefficient). The constant is then"cfded *or ' 

* • \ ■ ■ ' 
subtracted from the products , depending on its sign in the. formula. These 

add it tons and subtractions yield a scone* called the Employabi lity Index 

• - v.. 

«^tl) which" is a rfumber on a unidlmensional eonfcinuum from -3- (very high 
- . ' «% 

probability of securing employment after 180 days) to. +3- (very low probabi- 

lity of securing employment after 180 $|ays). Employabi ltfy Indices with «• 

values less than 0 would place clients into a potential^ employable t group 

while employabi lity indicies with values greater than 0 would place clients" 

• ' • \ \* ' 

into the probably unemployable' ,g roup , Figure, 6 on the next page demon- 

•»••*•• , , , 

strates how the distribution of Emp-loy ability Indices. fall on the continimT 

for -3 to +3.: The l's are El's earned by individual sSwho were employed after 
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Potentially employable 
Probably unemployable 



All -GROUPS STACKED HISTOGRAM 
-CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 1- 



Potentially 
employable 



1 

1 - 
11 
11 
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t lassif ication Results^ 
A ctual Group 
Group 1 ^ 

Group 2 
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180 days while the 2 1 s represent' El's earned by clients who were unemployed 

after 180 clays in the respective PAPA's. Each individual is represent by 2. 
* .■ - 

numbers placed on top of one another such as 1 or 2. ' 

, . . * * 1- 2 • > - 

It must be pointed ou.t that the extreme scores along the continuum are 

** 

the most accurate predictions, but that drawing distinctions between groups 
using. scores in the midrange would be much less accurate. In actual prac- 
tice, the recommended strategy would be to interpret the "Emffloyabi 1 ity 
Index as an estimate qf the. de gree to which a <(lient is employable rather 
than asj a dichotomous disrcrimin-ator of the proverbial "sheep vs. goats." 

One approach in using the equation might be in instances where the 
demands for service are greater than the supply. For example, if there are 
200 PAPA applicants for, 50 openings in a unit's caseload, the 200 applicants 
can be rank-ordered and the tDp, 50 selected for admission to the program. 
The presumption here is that PAPA's are limited human resources and should 
be used by those individuals who would most likely profit from service. 
This approach could be called a triage or "top down" approach. 

An alternative approach might be to assume that all those with high 
negative employabi lity indices, for example between -2 and -3, would pro- 
bably secure employment without special public assistance. Therefore, 
assistance should be given to those individuals who earn -2 and above toward 

0 sfnce.they are the, ones for "whom the effort of a casemanager and comple- 

/ . . . I . 



mentary services might make»a difference" . The- determinination of whether 
to admit jindLividufils Using the "top down"" strategy or to admit those, irf the 
upper mid-range caji be made with the' acquisition of additonal observations 

t 

and the systematic collection of. data. . 
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While the internal consistency of jthe above equation was 61% 
correct classifications of probably employable and 82% correct classifica- 
tions of probably unemployable, the ultimate choice of a cut-off point must 
be based on considerations of potential costs and benefits to the client 
and to the agency. , As cut-off scores are set higher, there Is an increased 
risk of denying service to those who might profit (assuming resources are 
vailable). On the other hand, as cut-off scores are set lower, there -is 
n increased risk of providing service to individuals who might not be able 
to profit from 1 the kinds' of services offered by the PAPA's and as a 
consequence, there would be a waste of public dollars and prestige of ser- 
vice. Therefo/e if the EI is to be used as a screening criterion, please 

use it with caution. , ' % '. 

• /* . , _ 

The AFDC Employabi 1 i ty Pre^jciton Form .is . pr es fitted"? n Appendix III 
which can be used to calculate the Employabi lity Index. The use of -a , . 
simple hand calculator js recomended to perform the multiplications and 
additions. 
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, Objective IV: • 

, . ^ ^ . .. . ..... t 

Evaluate the Effeciveness of the PAPA's for helping Individuals' to Secure 
£ffip-loyment " ~ ^ " - 

At its inception, the present project was viewed primarily as fa 
research*stydy to develop an. employability measure and ^secondarily as an 
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evaluation effort to assess the effect iveness.of the PAPA units. However,; 

during the negotiation of the contract, thre^project staff was asked by the 

* \ »» * ■ * ; 

Division of Economic Services to emphasize the evaluation of thfe respective 

PAPA pr.pgramS as well. Thus, in order to evaluate a phenomenon, some crt- ' 

terla had to be formulated on which to make comparisons, and "base ju r dge- 

ments. Prior tdNhe site Visits to the respective PAPA's in the June of f 

1983 the following evaluation standards were es tab lifted /by the research 

team. ■ « ' . 

! V 

Evaluation Standards for PAPA Programs * v 

• Valid Screening processes . Did thV-screening processes used to 
admit clients to- the PAPA programs possess sufficient validity so 

-that individuals are identified who have high potential for pro- 
fiting from the services offered? / » 7 

• Diagnostic/prescriptive assessment of client service needs . Were 
client needs assessed and were unit and community resources iden- 
tified to help clients systemmatical ly addressneefts and constraints, 
that hinder employment? ■ • 

• Case management system . Is there an individual who is responsible 
for maintaining records and for regularly following,.^ client 
through the treatment process? * 

/ 

4 . • 

• Effective utilization of community resources . Are.", the. clients' 
using the -available resources to remediate client n£ads? 

Job development and placement system . Are there personnel 
assigned to. identify job opportunities in the community for AFDC 
clients? Are clients matched with jobs in terms of abilities', " e - 
interests; and prior job experience? 

• Systemmatic. outcome evaluation . Are client and employer- fol low-up ' 
procedures conducted? . 

. ' ' 79 . ' ■ 
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Standard 1. Screening criteria. .As discussed in the description of the 
respective programs, the caseworkers at all three PAPAJs felt a need for 
assistance in this area. Presently, screening is accomplished primarily - 

, through caseworker, (judgement , or.'through the use of a "performance test" 
(or some\)bstacle) to distinguish motivated from unmotivated clients. 
Unfortunately, a host of research' studies have demonstrated that; the ~ * 

. accuracy of clinical judgement varies widely in terms of validity and 
reliability of prediction (Endicott and Spitzer, 1972; Wiens ,-. 1976) . The 
effectiveness of clinical predicticTns appears to be influenced by the 
skirls of interviewer, the^clarity of categories to which one is pre- 
dicting, and the degree of inference used to make ratings. Presently, 75% 
of the PAPA clients across all three sites are, unemployed 60 days/ffte^ 
registration and .6 7# are unemployed afte e r 18Ctdays. Resources weJe / I 
expended on w of their clients who would have been predicted "probably 
unemployable" after'180 days using the employability . index (ETjin* ^ 
Objective 1 1 1, j- Perhaps this record can be improved with the use of a 

v valid, objective screening instrument that helps to identify individuals 
who have little likelihood of profiting from the services offered by the ' 
PAPA's. - . 0 * 

t • 

A 

Recommendation. . Our recommendation is that the PAPA programs^par- 
ticipating at present., explore the use of the instrument and procedures 
presented in Objective III of this document on tryout basis. Secondly, be* 
sure to collect follow-up information on both clients admitted, to programs 
and those not admitted. to confirm the stability of the predictions. Also, 
try to keep accurat* records of 6"0 day;, 180 day, and 1 year efflployment sta- 
v tus. ' 

•■■ ■ -; ■ v •« h • . ■'- 

. An- interesting research study might; be* -to have caseworkers,* on |he 
basis of existing Information, classify whether an applicant is either 
potentially employable or probably unemployable with existing information 
and then to compare their classifications wl£h -the formula classifications 
at 60 and 180 days after registration. 



Standard 2^ Diagnostic/Prescriptive assessment o_f c1i,ent needs for 
service . A successful employabi Hty program should sensitively and 
accurately appraise client heeds that Impede employment. -This can be 
accomplished through skillful Intervrtew+ng procedures or through tel ting. 
Sometimes skillful assessment can differentiate between the services 
clients say, they would like to have vs. those they should haveVto address 
more fundamental employability issues. For example, ^ome perceived ' 
barriers or constraints '(take forvinstance^r^ansportation) may actually ' 
-serve as masks or rationalizations for more fundamental problems such as 4 ' : 
lack of *e If -confidence in ones ability to perform in a job, fear of being 
rejected in a job interview, feelings of .worthlessness* Tack of belief in , 
ones ability to Jearn or cope with unfamiliar situations, or some other 
immobilizing attitude. -.Some Individuals in a crisis' situation may. be abte 
to cope with only temporary supports whi le others may*requi)re more intensive 
.and extensive assistance to overcome self -defeating attitudes. Both types 
of cllent^wi.th very different abilities for coping with stress, may .declare 
transportation as a barrier. A sensitive and sk i Tlful .interviewer is able, 
to help clients understand the.ir problems and Ijelp them obtain necessary 
and helpful assistance, 

/ Further, caseworker attitudes and beliefs about the welfare client may' 
al'so .influence' the assessment of needs. If a y.seworker believes the 
welfare client is^beset mainly by self -defeat 1ng v 1 attitudes^ then such" Ser- 
vices as v njental health or vocational counseling would be called for. On 
the other hand, if |^seworker believes welfare Clients are besjet" mainly 
by a Jack of # capabi.lities thert such services as job ski 11 training, .educa- • 
tidn. or interview skill training would be called for. As' mentioned . 





p. 



'.. • V v v, « ■ , . , ' ; . ; k 

" previously, the three pi lot -PAPA' s appear to have very different assump- . ' • 
v * .. . * - ' .- . 

tions about the nature of the welfare client and the kinds of services that * Jg^- 

would be helpful for them. InformatiOn^out client needs in the PAPAs is \ 

* , presented, on Table 13Son the next p^ge for the second ■.(June') coh6rt. A ' ' - ' 

of services is provided on the Resource Uti 1 ization%urvey (See F5U- 

Supplementary Data Form, Appendix .II) and a caseworker checks the' 1 

"appropriate services needed' "by, cm eats' on the basis of an intake interview. " 
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The numbered percentage >of clients indicating a need for the respective 
services <ND). aj(^^lti£ed in fhe , Table by PAPA program. The number of 

, clientj^nrolled ft NF?OLLJ.in *a service or#iaving completed *( COM) a service • 

[ • } '• ^- "a ' ' « 

. is. al^o presented. ■ : / . V 

'' - fl£ indicated earlier; while 'tfte, fffograms are .quite dlfferenflfrnth 

res-pect to their stated philosophies/ the emphasis On certain needs of*- 

.their respective cli|nf populations is ^ifrikingly similar: Therapies 

■caseworker views the>top' five, need categories^ ( in descending order of 
\ ...... • v 

„ priority)': job' : 1nformatfon, transportation, job skill , training, . employab1- 
^ -•* ^ *• 
1 1ty v sk 111 training and job experience. The Brooksvllte, Sumtervllle, 

Tavares site (District III) sees the priority needs 1n descending >rder: 

-i ^. * > * • • . 

job sl^fll training, eniployab1]1ty skill .training., job information," job -» 

experience and vocational counseling. The priority needs for service 1n 

*. "• -* ■ \ ' ■ *' ■ V* 

Miami (District XI) ire'^n descending order: job Information, emp,ldyabi- 
rlijty skirl training, -jobsk ill training, job experience and vocationalcouh- 
'* sellng. there^re |he, programs appear be similar in 
/ of high, pTMorlty serv.i^e" needs. Common to all programs, services related 
» to the' construct Job Readiness are paramount. • In addition °to th4§e° ser- 



terms of the -kinds 



-•*.. 



vices, the unique need of the NepJes population ,1s trarAaortation while the ■ 



Number of jntflvlduals ^indicating need fofc service (AD), presently enrolled in service (.Enroll) aRd completed 
service (Com), by PAPA Program 60 days after re^ strati of! : . Second Cohort v . 
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Table 13 continued 



Service 
Provtcled 



NO 
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Need scrolled + Needs Completed/Clients 




Br k ooksvi 1 le, $umtervi11e, -Tavares (B-T-S) and Miami programs both perceive 
vocational counseling as a unique priority service need. 

There is a difference however in the average ' number of needs recorded 
(or perceived) among the programs. Naples records 5.J59 nee^s per client, 
B-T-S 5.3p*needf per client, and Miami 1.62 needs p*er* client. These dif- 
ferences lie either in the nature of the respective client populations, the 
ways ^n which needs ara perceived the caseworkers, or in the relative 
, degrees of care in which the forms were completed . According to the. infor- 
mation portrayed in Table 13 orTpages 71 anil 72, the Miami population had 
the 'highest* indices of unemployment chronocity indicators but yet tne 
fewest numtfer of/ identified ^eeds per client. It could be that efcher this 
population may not be as "job ready" as caseworkers believe or these are 
simplymnmotivated clients who possess few constraints or needs. We 
believe- the process , of completing the Resource" Uti 1 Yzaflph 'Form (bellow 
Version) with the'client might well provide- an^extrenHtly beneficial inter- 
view structure for helping the client to sonsifcler alternatives for coping 
with 'an unemployabi 1 ity problem. 



Recommendations. 



1. The 7%ason for the apparent low number of recorded needs per ■„ 
client in the Miami program should be investigated in light of chronicijfr 
indicators. It could be that these are. simply job ready but* unmotivated 
individuals. However we wonder „ whether th*e caseworkers are hoping th%>* / 
clients; to "get in touch" With the- complexities of their emptyyafl 1 1ty * 
problems. ,If 1t 1s a problem, in assessment skills, then in-^rtvice 
training workshops mignt be 1n 'order. If the anomaly lies in r \lack of care 
incompleting forms, th1% could^ signal morale problems or supervision 
problems y\ the unit for \#ich other kinds of organizational development 
intervenjnons might fce appropriate. » 

' * • • ' is* 0 . . 
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2. The kinds of priority needs .identified 'by the B-T-S (ujstrict 111) 
caseworkers appears to be -inconsistent with ^he philosophy espoused by 

'William Langa, the District Supervisor. The case workers see needs for 
services which enable individuals to become more job Ve'ady wh/ile the philo- 
sophy is one of, espousing insight, reflection and,se^H^oncept development. 
This incongruency could result .in "an unproductive or inefficient use of 
service resources. - 

3. The use of the new Resource Utilization form is recommended over 
„the present chart appearing on the ES4132 form. It provides a more 

detailed list of service options which might be useful for both client 
needs appraisal and for research and -evaluation^ 

Standard 3. Case Management System . ' All PAPA's eventually identify 

' one , individual who takes control of a client's record.^ The job* of the** 

Naples (District VIM). |paseworkerf differs from the B-T-S (District III) -and 

Miami (District XI) caseworkers in thai? in Naples-, Ms. Baltakis does not 

■take primary responsibility for the payments function while the %ase- 

managers of the District III and District XI sites reta.in the payments 

function. Be'ing freed of the payments, Ms. Baltakis does not have the 

amount of paper load *as ^as*emanagers at the other PAPAS and thus she is 

4 ' 
* V *• 

able to devote, more- time to job development and placement.'* This is perhaps 
an, important distinction- fr.om the clients perspective, as well. We specu r 



late that if the welfare cl iejit*perceive*s the principal helping agenf as 

, • ' ' - «. * § •♦ - < . * * • • •. f » . 

chiefly a needs assessor and -payments give^u the clienfalso may view the 

• i* . r • * • 

PAPA process - almost exclusively, from thiese* perspectives" which ro,ay*i|ltima- 

te'ly l©«d to- inaction^and lack of foil pw- through . *0n .the otfher hand, ij^ 

the major helping person assesses needs aittl becomes an activi. agent in fne 

job development and' placement fcrocesses , a very different nersnectivy f 

the h^lping'relationship may erneVge. Payments now becomes secondary to the 



primary gqal of obtaining employment.' ..From our-ob'servat ions * we conclude 

.« » y ' 

that a caseworker*can effectively perfqrm only two of three primary 



treatment functions/: assessment, 2-) payments and 3) job development and 

pl%cement given a load of 60-75 active clients. Therefore, the following 

actions is recommended: 

Recommendation : Have the PAPA casemanagers perform assessment job' 
development and placement functions v and delegate the payments function to 
ful 1 -time'payments workers. Payments workers can require a highschool 
diploma, or AA or AS degree. " The Employabi 1-i ty counselor on the other hand 
requires more sophisticated skills which may warrant-a BS in social work, 

,an MS in career conse ling with a business background, 'or a vocational reha- 
bilitation background. Jfre salaries for the' PAPA casemanagers would be 
highor, but the ne* .benefit w^ould be greater (as will be seen in the 
discussion pertaining to Objective V, Costs and Benefits). The Employment 

'counselor still maintains control over the case record and is "the primary 
client contact person and helping agent. 

Standa rd 4. Resource Utilization. In addition t>6 the identification 

. ; -. - 

« " 4 w - - 

of service needs, it is also important that'cTients avai 1 themselves, of 
unit and community human service resources to- remediate the needs. m^B, 
significant, relationship yetween the ratib of needs scompleted/total needs 
with EMPL18Q (r=. 23)' speaks to the importance of successfully addressing 
client need^V . 

An important program process indicator might be the Resource 
Utilization Index as presented in the bOjttomTable 13, pagejl. The 
Resource Utilization index" is derived, by adding the , number of clients^ 

^enrolled (ENROLL*) in -the respective services plus the number completing ' , 
(COM), the service after 6J)-Jays in the "program* Aha^d^td tng J^he^-su'm^y the,- 
number of total needs, identified for the particular cotfbrU . Efirolle/1 and* {* 
Completed services "are "mutual ly exclusive cate}aories--a <cl ient cannot be* 
member of both at* the same time. ' The Resource U^iti^tidn- Index* IsvV ~ r 

.actually percentage -of ' tye' diagaosed^eeds in which client s#ar*xurneirtTy *■ 
receiving asststance^pr have completed assistance pragram^; - The^.source 



Utilisation Indicies far. the .second cohort. j-Nf»121) were'^s fojlowk: l^apYes., 



v • ,. 
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.33; B-T-S, .29; and Miami, .45.. The meaning of this ratio must be 
interpreted in light of the number of needs ident if ledger client. Naples 
and B-T-S were similar in this regard, ^.59, and 5.30 respectively 



while Miami. was 1.62. Our conclusion from these data is ihatjrhe ratios 
appear to be somewhat low in all three cases. These indicies suggest 
that less thah half of the client "needs {33%, 29% and 45% respectively) are 
being attended. Thus either the services are not available in the respec- 
tive communities, or that the clients are not executing their treatment 
plans with great zeai^ or that clients are able to only work on one or two 

' * # ' * 

needs at a time. 

A second process index is the Service Utilization Index (see Table 13 

on page 71 ( . This index is derived f.c^om adding the number of needs 

enrolled (ENROLL) and the number of needs completed (COM) after 60 days the 

PAPAs and dividing the sum by the n umber of clients in the cohort. 

_ - jp" ' i' 
Basically, thi^s Is a ratio of the number of needs attended to per client.. 

The Service Utilization rat+frs-\are : J Naples j^6, B^J-S 1.1, and Miami .71. 

Thus -tke-Naples clients are the most active clients followed by B-T-S and * 
N • / . 

-Mianvi respectively. The N-aples' cl ients are more than twice as active in 
Addressing Jheir needs as the Miami clients. One does not know at this 
point whether differences among the programs are owed to "the philosophy of 
the program toward identifying and, responding to client needs, motivation 
level of clients, the availability of service resources or the effee-. 
tiveness^of the, respective caseworker/c]ient relationships. Perhaps all 
ptfss.ih.i 1 i ties are operating simultaneously. « » 

. We conclude from these* indices that the Naples "PAPA program is the 

* / ' 

most effective of the. three in terms /of assessing needs and enabling or 
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encouraging its client population to address them, followed by the B-T-S 
arrd by Miami programs respectively. Further* we conlcude there is room for 

A 

growth in all programs pertaining tq thesa process indicators as well; 
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' Recommendations 

1. Some needs have a very poor "show rate" v and completion rate such as 
job skill training, employability skiirtraining, 'vocational counseling. 
Each program should try to ascertain why this is the case and to explore - 
how it might be improved. 

2. Try to analyze the nature of*the treatment plans for the clients. 
Do the ^clients understand their needs and why participating in selected, 
human service programs might be beneficial? Are the plans mutually agreed 
upon? Are the treatment plans attainable and provide for initial reinforce- 
ment and encouragement? Are tfie plans made concrete as opposed to being 
vague and suggestive? * • • ■ . 

3. The caseworkers at each site should investigate the quality of 
services provided by othfr community vendors. Sometimes they can be bum- 
mers for clients. ._».*■• / 

4. ^Try to offer scmle of the' services within the unit. This.will help 
the client to increase participation' and involvement- in the unit 's' efforts 
as, well as to provide an / opportunity for casemanagers to get to know their 
clients. The establishing of a Job Clubs might be an example • (Azrin, 1981). 

Standard 5. Job development and placement system . The job develop- 

ment and placement function of the PAPA,'s is the critical element of the 

program that distinguishes is from other kindsM)f welfare payments »*** 

to 

programs. If a* lesson has been learned from the CETA programs, it is. that 1 
welfare recipients will participate in human development programs if they^ 
perceiv? tangible evidence ^of a pay-off. Thus client motivation to par- - 
ticipate in. the/IVeatment proces^ses'^f tiie PAPA may wel.l be -influenced by * 
the extent to wtVtetTthey 'trust there WJ1 be job openings for which' they 
^ cap effectively compete given their abilities, interests and work 

* *• • _ * * ... s . « . f » 

. histoj^e^T^Qie job development funption'-'iffay well be the "key" to client 
\ motivation in th*e program: ■" • w..- ^ - ^ 



I 

. The ways in which the* job development and placement functions are • 1 

s . - J 

-managed at the respective sites are quite different. ' The payments workers 

in District incites (B-T-S) are assigned to devote part of their'tlme to, 

job placement. The job development is pe&forme(f%y a volunteer" community ' 

^ask force coordinated under the aegis of District General Service 

Supervisor. The linkage between the job development functions of the Task 

Force and the placemerit_ functions of the caseworker did not seem apparent. 

The job development and placement function at the p>s^ict VIII (Naples). 



^Tte is managed exclusively by the WA casemanager \ The casemanager ' 

X * / * 

maintains a current list of job openings in the community and matches the 
requirements of th? job openings with the qualifications of the clients in 
the active file. The Miami PAPA program employs" several job development 

K - t 

and placement specialists to seek Out job openings and to explain ;tax bene- • 

fits accrued to prospective employers for hiring AFDC recipients. 

^ Our impression is that there must be effective -coordination among the 

functions of, needs assessment, helping clients remediate needs, and job 

development. The riqui site degree of coordination is^attained only in 

District VIII (all of 'these, funcl^ons are performed by the same 

individual), Naples. Seemingly, if there are communication breakdowns 

among any of these functions, the effectiveness of the PAPA program^ V ||H£_\ 

be curtailed appreciably. Further, the job development, and placement -f\im*3c? 

. • , • ■ • ■ ■* » 
^t'iofi require different sets of job competencies (I.e., 'abilities and 

attitudes), than thefpayments or assessment functions. Our observations / 

from site yisit Interviews result in* the following recommendation si W 
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Recomm endations - . . % . 

1. As stated previously, separate employment functions (assessment, 
job development, and placement) from' payments functions-. 'Hire individuals 
who have the requisite competenc jes to perform these very different roles. 
Job development, particularly, requires strong communications' skills-- ' 
.someone who can relate to the business community. / ' ' 

2. If assessment, job development and placement are' performed by dif- 
ferent individuals for a given client, make certain there is coordination 
among these functions. Do clients. understand wh* does what and when? ' 

•» * ■ 

3. As stated previously,** link the casemanager intbvthe job development 
and placement function. It would be reinforcing for both \he client and 
caseworker to see a. client placed in a. job and" succeed.- Further, this 
policy would help to instill a sen.se of "ownership" and responsibility for 
the caseworker knowing that' the client is, his/hers until thS client is 
placed and that the £j(seworfrer managed arid participated in 'the Entire : 
process, • V ,,. ' 

% Standard 6^ Systematic outcome evaluation . » Our primary sourte of 

information pertay-1/ig' to Jhis standard was how well the projects data * 

requirtments^ were met. All .three praams -appeared to perform adquately ,• 

here in spite of the fact that the gathering of our data was clearly -an 

£ additional paper work assignment for 'the casemanagers . - Complete follow>up 

data 180 days after registration wei;e obtained frbm 92 of 98 'subject's jof 

the first cohort. There were '4 missing*. cases from District III (B-T-S)", * r 

one from D1str1-<st ill (NapVes^nd one from District XI (-Mi^mi). 

An^analyds thatScan be used to monitor' program outcome effectiveness • K 

is the comparison of mean employment rates .across Sfchoft groups at 60 days,', 

180 days and one year after registration. Data from both the November and 

June cohorts were obtaineckfor employment status. 60 days aYter re'gistration 

-(EMPL60), but data.- for employment at 180 days (EMPL180) was obtained only. 

for the November cohort. An analysis of covariance statistic'is used par- 



tia> out .(i.e., "statistically equate) differences among the groups 'in terms ^ 
•of variables that are significantly related to employabi 1 ity (TMFS, TMAFDC, 
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AFDCRG,* and TURNAR-) . When comparing emp-loyment rates across, the three PAPA 
programs, an -assumption was made that local job opportunities- are the same 
across the sites. The assumption was not able to be adquately tested tlue 

to both theoretical and practical Considerations, The 'covariarlce Analysis 

■ V 

can be used to assess both program outcome performance aqros^ s|tes 'and 
within sites across time by, comparing thX adjusted means between and among; 
groups. Adjusted means are the average employment rate each program woul^ 
have been- expected to attain if all clients \iad the. same critical >* 4 -' 
employment characteristics. , 

The results of the covariance analysis are presented in Table 14 on 
the next page. There were significant differences (p<.05) among the 
programs for the November cohort (n= i 98) at both 60 days and 180 days after 
registration while holding employabi 1 ity factors constant. The Naples 
program was the outstanding Program for thif Cohort. * However:, the dif- 
ferences among the p^rogpgm with respect to employment at 60 days were not 
significant In the June tohort. These results could*be attributed to the* 
Improvement of the Miami program /-such that by June, al 1 .thjr^e- means could 
have been members of the-same population of me3ns, while in the previous r' 

cohort, Naples employment rate was clearly different from the other two. 
• • - ' \ 

If one 'compares the adjusted means (means corrected for differences among 

- ■* 

-clients in employabi Hty variables) the Miami program moved from 3rd to 2nd 

* i ► 

in terms of outcome performance at 60 days after registration. lT»e B-T^-S 
program, in terms- of adjusted means at 60 daysT* after registration, improved^ 
slightly -while the' Naples program dropped back slightly.. v ' 



Table ! 14 



Analysis of Co¥ariance< comparing mean employment rates 9 among- 
the PAPAs 60 and 1-80 days after registration 



Cohort groijps 



District III District VIII District XI F 
B-T-S.. ' - Naples' Miami , 



F,1 rst -Cohort : November 1982 



&HEL6Q 



observed 
{ adjusted 



2.87 
2.85 
(h=39) 



2.07 
2.06 
(n=28) 



2.94 " 

2-.98 

(n=31) 



16.23.*** 



EMPL180 



observed^ 
adjusted" 



2.54 

•2.61, 

(n=35) 



1.59 
1.61 
(n=27) 



2.Q7 
2.09 " 
(n=30) 



17. 8h 



Second Cohort: June 1983 



EMPL60 



observed 
adjusted 



2.77 r 
. (n=25). 



'2.18 
2.38 
>=22) 



/ 



2.63 -V* 1.88- 

.2.54 ; w ' 

(n=32m- . v. 



p<.05 - 

P<-01 
*** p<.001 



** 




a) v Employment rate:/ 1 = -full time, 2 = part-time, 3 = unemployed 

TURN/ 



b) Covariates * TMFS , TMAFDC, AFDCRG, 

c) The number of subjects in the secdnd Miami cohort was reduced- i^ ha-lf 
so that this program's performance would ;not overly influence the com- 

• parison among groups in the ANCOVA statistic. 



Evaluati on summary ^ . * ■ 

'On^the ba.sis of interviews and the data^analysis, the project staff- 
arrived at the following conclu^^js and recommendations for each,, site'. 

Brook sville, Sumterville, lay-eras (District jllh The majpr strength 
of this program lies in the diagnosis of client needs as indicated in the 
Resource Utilization Survey. We felt the\ casework ersjwe re able to identify- 
client needs that, if ameliorated, would leati .to a high employment /rate-. • 
This strength, however, was overridden J)y inadequacies in the following -• 
areas: screening procedures, case^anagement procedur.es, use of in-house 
and a community resources, job development efforts,, and fol.low|up eva- 
lUation procedures. Therefore the following specific recommendations are 

A J « 

made: *>-s ' t 

1. Explore the use of the AF DC Emp 1 oy ab i 1 i tyjP red i c t i o n Form pre- 
sented in Objective III of this document to improve client 
screening processes. Resources are invested ift 64% of the clients* 

f who would be predicted to be Probably Unemployable. 

2. Try to strengthen the^^ink between cl ient- needs and services to 
address them by either ^developing low cost in-house programs or 
stronger ties with community resources (if possible). Only 29% of 
diagnosed client needs are Jteing addressed. • 

3. The case management system could demonstrate greaier control and 
follow through from entry to job placement to fonow-up. There ° 
appeared to be almost no coordination between the caseworker and 
job development functions. 



4. Separate payments function from employment assistance functions 
and. employ personnel with the appropriate training and educational 
background to manage these independently. \ • 

5. Reformulate the job development operation by either making! the . 
4 Community Task Force more effective or. by reconceptual izing and 

reconstituting the entire function. „ . 

6\ Strengthen the follow-up procedures with clients and employers to % « 
identify ways in which the PAPA program could be made more effec- 
tive from both points of view. 

• i 



Naples (District VL-II) . The Naples PAPA program is perhaps the "V , 
strongest program overall in terms of*both process "and outcome criteria. 

\ If ther.e-1s an area that could be improved, it could be the screening of' 

) J ( " 

clients ^for the PAPA. Twenty six .percent (26%) of those admitted to the 

program in the first cohort w6uld» have been classified as probably* 

unemployable. Therefore we would recommend thefjol lowing : 

. 1. Explore the utility of the AFDC Employabi 1 ity Prediction. Form pre- 
sented in Objective III for setting priorities for those who can 
likely benefit from the program. k ' 

^ Miami ( District X I) t The project staff felt. the major strength of the 

Miami program was in the incipient job development efforts. The positive 
i 

i 

changers in employment rates between the June and November cohort groups 

aft^ 60 days perhaps reflects growth in this area coupled with somewhat 

•more stringent screening criteria^ These improvements appear .to be 

overshadowed by other areas of the program 'that may require improvement. 

The following recommendations are made: 

. 1. Explore the use of the AFDC Emp 1 oyab i 1 i ty Prediction Form pre- 
sented in Objective III. The PAPA casemanagers *re working with e 
cltentelle of whom 70% would be classified as Probably 
^ Unemployable* . . 

( 2. Challenge the assumption that the clientelle now being .served is 
"job-ready". According to our data, they are the v least job ready 
of the three programs. The implication is that the clients may 
have many more needs that require remediation than are now being 
perceived and identified. 

, 3.. There could be better communication between the caseworkers and 
the job developers. The caseworker, job developer and client 
could be viewed from more of a systems perspective than in terms 

Of a linear, or assembly-line perspective in. which the caseworker^ 
clients ^re passed along to the job developer. ' 

4. There could be better follow-up procedures implementejK ^Bobi 
.clients and employers could ascertain ways in which the program 
might be improved. 
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•The relationship with other community human service providers^ cpul< 
.5e strenghtened. In particular, the crediting issue with the WIN ' 
program should be addressed to improve morale of tfce PAPA 
caseworkers. Proper crediting would' encourage greater effort In 
the employment ass^lstaqce aspect of* their^ work assignments . * : 

• * 8 > 

k ' 

j 
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* ' ' Objective V: \ ' % 

\ * « 

r 

Cond^t Preliminary, Cost and Benefits Analysts of PAPA Programs 

The prdject staff was asked by Mr. James CTark of the Division of 
Economic Services, HRS, to attempt to include', ' in th/B evaluation of- 
programs, cost and benefit considerations so that management decisions 
could be made regarding the allocation' of resources for such services. 
While this aspect of the evaluation was not included in the objectives of 
the RFP, the- staff nevertheless agreed to at least explore cost con- 
siderations. "From this exploration, issues and problems could be raised so 

that future research of the Division would be enhanced. .•> 

* * " J 

The strategy of the research team hoped to employ was to compare 

social costs in terms of grants and s-ervices invested in clients at 

registration, 60 da^s after registration and at 180 'days after registration, 

against wages earned by the subjects at these three time periods. 

Information regarding the issuing of AFDC, food stamps and medicaid grints 

could* be^ obtained as well as wages earned at registration and '60 days 

later. However, the deriving of unit costs for services rendered r ^W4^ 

unsuccessful. The coefficient we hoped to derive for each site' at th£ 

respective juncture points (registration, £0 days, 180 days) could be 

expressed as follows: » • 

Net social. *" ' Human 

cost per client = Wages eSrned - (AFDC + Food Stamps + Medicaid + Service) 

Scores above Q.O would indicate a net social benefit while scores below 0.0 
would indicate^ nSt social cost^ However, the difficulties the staff had • 
in attempting .to ascertain unit- costs, for services were so severe that the 
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continued pursuit' of tMs investigation during 'the remainder of the project 

• ' ■ |r 

*was considered fruitless. In attempting to derive a near fuJ^-cost model, 

N * 

not only ^ould^irect and indirect costs for PAPA services be required,. ^ 

I . ' 9 ■ f . \ / 

,but those.of contributing agencies as well. , * ; p 

Nevertheless, the above coefficient was derived without the service' 
utilization factor for each site at Registration and 60 days. This proce- 
dure is, however, subject to bias since the utilization of different kinds 
of services across the sites could vary considerably. 'For example, both 
Miami and B-T-S sites use educational and job skill trainings referral 
sources much more than Naples which in turn* uti 1 izes job interview 
training. The cost impl icat ions' regarding the utilization of different 

-resources could be considerable. Seemingly, the costs for education anfl k 
job ski 11 training exceed the cc^st for developing job interviewing skiljls. 
Further, the respective service utilization rates are. different across the 

'sites.. The Naples subjects in the June cohort used^l.6 serivces per client 

1 " 

ft 

while Brooksvi 1 le-Javeras-Sumtervi 1 Te Used 1 .1- services per client and 
Miami subject used .71 services per client (See Table 13).^ Therefore com-' 
parisons across the-sites regarding cost-benefit 'considerations pn the 
basis incomplete or unreliable service data may be quite spurious. 

Cost information regarding grant allocations and wages earned by site 

* 

is presented in the Table on the netft page. A chart (Figure 7) depicting 
the change in Net Social Cost per client by site %tween registration, 60 
days and 180 is presented in Table 15 on the next page. The subject pool 
in Naples again demonstrated remarkable change toward becoming more Effec- 
tive contributors to society, especially over the first 60 days. This 

# - ♦ 

effect also appears to be highly influenced by the nature of the "service 



' Table 15 , . C . 

Grants and- wages* per moWfc of AFDC recipient? per client: 'Registration, 60 days and 180 days 



180 Days 



AFDC 

Food Stamps 
Medicaid 
Sub-total 

W^ges per 
cl ient 



$ 161 
127 

46 



$ 105 



Net Social Benefit 3 
per client ($-129) 



$ 97 
71 

„ 64 



$ 437 
$ 205 



$ 197 
48 
44 

$ 289 
$ <34 
>($-255) 



4 V* 
Time 


1 m 

> * 

• 


' "District 
B-T-S 

First 
Cohort' 


III 

Second 
Cohort 


■ ■ r- * 

District 'VIII 

Naples »\ > 
First Second 
Cohort m Cohort ,' . 


, 1 — ' 

District XI 
Miami 

First*" Second ' 

Cohort Cohort 

> 


At 

Registration 


MFDC 

" % Food. Stamps 
\ Medicaid 


$ 

►123 


* 108 
.107 
il4 


$ 183 1 
144 1 . 

1 1 A 
.110 


114 

1 no 


$ 204 
\ \ 

1 1 o 

118 


209 

• 

124 


• * 


Subtotal 

„ ^ 1 

Wages per 
c^l ient 


$ 456 - -■ 
$ 0 


$ 409 

♦ 

$ 11 


$ 443 

- .» 

$ 13 


$ 348 
$ 36 


$ 5i5 
$ 6 


$ 447 
., $ 0 




Net Soci al Benefit** 
per client y 


($-456)" 


' ($-390) 


' ($-430) 


* 

($-312) 


($-500) 


($-447) 


60 Days 


AFDC 

Food Stamps 
Medicaid 


$ 178 . 
140 
123 


* 

178 
100 
114 


$ 128 
136 
116 


" 98 ° 

92- > . 
102 


$ 202 
189 
118 


. 185 
119 
124 




Subtotal 


$ 441 


$ 392 


$ 380 


$ 292 

V 


$ 509 


$ 428 




Wages per 
cl ient 


$ 41 


$ 41 


$ 344 " 


$ ^289 -7 

(U) 


$ )14 


$ ' 63 


f 


Net Social Benefit 9 
per pi ient 


($-400)' 


($-3,51) 


($-36) 


i 

($-495) 


($-365) 



t \ r— 1 J _ " * j ^ * ' , 
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program (See dfscussion pertaining to Objectify* .)' .-The,.,degree "of change 

over, the fjrst 60 days in the Miami and Bl Halations is much less. 

The slopes of the lines between 60 'and.T.8udc^ appear to be nearly ' 

parallel suggesting- similar social progress among the programs after- the \* 

• $ " ' » * - **" 

initial 60 day start-up period. There are ofrvi-ous cost implications per- 

/ • . * < - <" <\ 

taining to the efficiency of the" Naples program Hn he.lp^r^ individuals to 
rapidly return to the labor force. . # 

With such an analysis, even though the absolute values are question- 
nable, in terms of. social cost vs. wages, -the slope of the lines, when 
making comparisons across sites^, may be an indicator of program effec- 
tiveness in light of other data. The continued follow-up through one year 
after registration would be recommended. 

The wages minus grants criterion may also serve as an additional out- 
come criterion wfth which to evaluate programmatic outcomes. One can note 
from Figure 7 that through more effective screening mechanisms and through 
the improvement of the job development aspect of the Miami program, wages 
minus benefits has improved toia point where it is similar to the B-T-S 
programs in District III. There has been virtually no change in the B-T-S 
program according to th,is criterion. The second cohort in Naples program 
performed similarly to the first cohort at 60 .days following registration 
while the second cohort seemed* to start the program in better position 
relative to the wages minus benef rts ^criterion. We would ^commend that^it 
Would be highly desirable to Vol low these six cohorts through 180 days and 1 

Ok- 

one year after registration in terms of the wages minus grants criterion. 



\ 
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Figure 7. Net social benefit per client among PAP.A programs at * 

registration, 60 days, 180 days after registration (excluding 
service delivery. cost ! s) & 



I = first cohort, November, 1982 

II =' second cohort, June, 1983 



-* B-T-S. 



i 

r 



-* Naples 
-O Hi ami 



Overview 



of 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



Conclusions • K ' 

- — — % 

1. A four-varfable prediction equation*representing the & major constructs f 
of a causal model can be explored to supplement existing assessment 
information. * • 

1 - 

2. The prediction function, while achieving a high degree of intern con- v 
sistency within one population, may lack stability across groups, 
especially if the AFDC payments schedules change or if PAPA programs ,» 
undergo change. " 

3. There is much useful information about clients already recorded Irf 
case files that can be used to assess employabi 1 ity. The new data 
acquired with FSU Supplementary Data Form provided no new information 
to enhance predictability. > 

4. For PAPA programs to be effective they should have an adequate: vJ - 

(a) client Screening mechanisms » ' . . • 

lb) diagnostic/prescriptive assessment of client service needs 

( c) case manatgjmfrt system .' 

jd) util-izatiph^qf community resources 1 /; * 

t e) job development and placement system ' 

f) systemmatic outcome evaluation - 



5. * Job development ana* the assessment of client needs may require skills 

and competencies beyond those that payments workers now typically pro- 
cess. | 

6. Serving as payments worker and a job developer may (be antithetical to 
a productive client/counselor nejatiopship. \ 

7. A social cos^t-savings paradigm to document AFDC benefit was developed 
but the direct and indirect costs for service invested in clients was 
omitted. Th^us it is only a partial cost model. 

8^ Process indicators for program effectiveness can be: 

,i \ 

(a) assessed needs per client. 

(b) resource utilization index (-services enrolled plus services 
completed divided, b*y total needs of all clients in a cohor 

(c) Service, utilization index (services enrolled plus services 
-completed divided by the number of clients in a cohort 
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/ ; • 

9* Outcome Indicators for program effectiveness can be . < - r 

- • ■ ■ 

(a) Adjusted means for employment status at 60 days, 180 days and ooe 
^year after.jfegistration 1n the. programs. 



l * 

(b) Wages minus grants index for all xlients in a given cohort 

10. The three V PAPA programs differed in terms of their abifity to assist 
AFDC clients in securing employment. 



11. Employers arexlients of the PAPAs as well as AFDC recipients. They 
should be treated as such-: They havje needs, wants and desires too.. 

* ' A 

I 

Bottom-line Recommendations 

1. . Explore the use of the AFDC Employabi lity Prediction Form, -but with 

caution and with an<3 continued validation. 

2. '.Continue the. development of prediction instruments on several cohort 

groups using employment status at 60 days, 180 days and 1 year after 
registration in the PAPA programs as criterion measures. 

> + 

3* The Resource Utilization survey instrument in the FSU Supplementary 
/ Data Form could replace the resouce utilization chart on the ES 4132 
/ form. It is a more extensive list of client needs and resources. 

4. Remove the. payments functions from PAPA casemanagers and have them 
perform client assessment and job development and placement as well as 
-to participate^, in some service delivery. 

5. Determine ways "of strengthening client/caseworker relationships. This 
- might be accomplished through becom/ing more involved with clients in 

assessment, treatment, job development and evaluation functions., 

* * ' ' 

6. Maintain follow-up communications with employers as well as AFDC 
clients. j| 
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Appendix I 



Extant. Data Form 



/ 
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... V 

.■ y 
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0 

ERLC 



Blodata 

"Name: 
Age; 



Member # 



Fami ly # _ 

Sex: 

.Race* 



B 




AFOC Emp loyfcbl 1 i ty Project ; 

Health and Rehabilitative Services 
Center for Educational TfiChno logy' 
; Florlda-State University ; 

• /November l; ! IW.Sv^|..^^^ 
\ 



& ■ 





F 
W 



His 



Nat. Amer, 



HRS District; 



f 



Date of data collection; 



Project application date: m 
Project registration date*. 
Research Assist ?inf : "y 



•VV-. ^ 



Source 



1. List last three jobs afid provide 
beginning and ending dates (month 
and year) each.' Please lisfmost 
recent job first. 

* Beg. End 

a. / / 



b-._ 
c. 



/ 



7 



(Job 1) 
(Job 2> 
(Job 3)' 



ES -511 



Dlmenslftps 



Work Attitude 
Job Experience « 
Employment Status 



2, Length of time since last employment 
(Registration) 



ES-Sll 



Job Experience 



3. Reason for leaving last 3 jobs. Place check 
in appropriate boxes 



Job- 
1 1 


Job 
2 


JoJd 
3 


Reason for 
Leaving 








Layoff 








Quit • • 


i 

♦ 






Fired 








Job ended 






... .... 


Other ('specify) 



4. 



highest' school grade completed 



ES-511 



ES-511 



5. J hp client possesses a valid driver's license ES-511 

yes no / 

6. The client possesses a working automobi TeJ ES-511 
^ yes. _ no • 

ERIC, .. v _ ;;. 



Job Experience 
Work Attitude 



Credential 

Transportation 
Constraint 

Transportation 
Constraint 



I 



-' : w 



■ : '.-y "V V 



Source 



Dimensions 



7. How many persons live in the dient v s 
household? . . ' / 

8. What is the«client's 

a. Short term occupational goal? 



ES-511 



WIN 4131 



b. Long-term' occupational goal?** 1 



c. Alternate occupational goa'1? 



i; *'9, .Does the client possess a physical disability? 

yes no* 

... . TOTS, completFTtems 10,11,12; 
If NO, go to item 13. 

t 

10. With respect to the short term goal , the 
client possesses a physical disabi lity v that 
will most likely: 1 (check- one) 

Permanently restrict him/her from 
' performing work 1 * • / 

Temporari ly restrict him/her from 
performing work 
3. Have jto effect on job performance 



ES-511 
WIN 4040 



1. 

2, 



11. With respect to the long term goal , the 
client possesses a physical disabi lity thajt 
will most likely: (check one) 

1. Permanently restrict him/her from 
performing work - 

2. Temporari ly restrict him/her from 

performing work 

3. ; Have no effect on job performance 



S-511 
IN 4040 
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9 

ERLC 



Work Attitude 

(Poverty Scale) * - * 

Work Benefit 

Work Benefit* 
OokGoal Clarity 
Job Experience 
CredentiafScalei \ 
DisaWlUy 

Self -Independence |30 +^180 days) 



Disability 



Disability 



y; 
,,s 



-^—- -'-'--^ ■ - >-) >— — v -.-w-^.^ v v^^i^^5* 



Source 



Dimensions 



12. With respect to the alternate - goal , the ES -511 
client possesses a physical d1 sabi 1 1 ty that WIN 4040 
will most likely: (check one) « 

1. Permanently restrict him/her from .. . 

performing work ' 

2. Temporarily restrict him/her from • 

performing work 

3. Have no effect on job performance 

13. ^ If client is unemployed and has no short-term ES -511 

occupational goal, whfct was the monthly 
income from his/her .last * job? . 



Disability 



14. If client vis employed, what is his/her 
monthly income from present job?.. 



•15. Chffeck- all educatlona! experiences'* 
client has completed : • ' 

high school diploma or 
equivalent .» j 

completed specialized voca- 

, tional training but no cer- 
tificate or Ji cense from a v 
vocational training program. 

has a vocational certificate 

or license - .- * 

, Associate arts degree (AS) 
* Bachelor's degree, (BA, BS) 

Master's degree (MA, MS) 

' Doctorate (Pj^.0., ' Ed. D) „ 

16. Is there evidence of physical health problems 
noted in case fi 1e? 

1. Chronic ' , , \ 15* 

2. Temporary 

3. [ _<No evidence 

^o's there evidence of mental health problems 
ERJCi the case f11e? 4 ^ 

y. ±\ Chronic "1/ ."■ ; v: ." ' ■ 



ES-511 

ES in 



Work Benefit 



Work Benefit 



Credential Scale 



BEST COPY AVA 



ILK 



WIN 4040 

■ - m 



Disability 



Source 



Dimensions 



18. Client referred to VR or Developmental 
Disabilities q»" 

Yes 

No 



WIN 4040 .Disability 



1-9. Time on AFDC (yrs. /months) 



20. Time on Food Stamps (yrs. /months) 



21. List the ages of your children and place a 
check in the appropriate boxes and fill in 
the last, three columns.- 



ES-4132 
ES-4132 



ES 4041 

WIN 001 
♦ 



Work Attitude (Propensity to use Gov/t 

Assis-tance) 

Work Attitude (Propensity to use Gov/t 

Assistance) 

Cjiild Constraint Scale Score ' 



Age 


/ Child" ' 

Needs 
all clay 
care 


Child 
Needs 
part time 
care 


Minimum 
dollars/ 
month req. 
for care 


Chi Id care 
subsidiary or 
state contri- 
butions/mo/ 


parent or 
Fami ly 
Contri- 
bution 


No Govt. 

Assistance 

required- 








. f 


























• +r- 1 — 












— «« — . — , 
















* *■ 


... . .. . 7 






4 




















i i— . 











r 



-J 



22. Howniany adults over 18 live in your 



own 
ofTse 



WIN 001 Work Attitude (Family Work Propensity) 



household? 



23. How many adults over 18 living in your 
household are employed? y 

24. Employment'' status (Registration) 
Full? time 

■ Pact time (30 hrs/wk on less) 
Unemployed . . 



< * n BS-2001 
Ho (#54) 



WIN pOl, Work Attitude (Family Work Propensity) 
Work Benefit 



25. Employment status (60 days) 
Full time 

Part 4ime (30 hrs/wk for less) 

Unemployed \ 

26. Employment status^ (180 days) 
Full time 

Part time (30 hrs/wk or less) 

• Unemployed 

27. Earnings (Registration) 
$ M onthly wage 

"A FDC | 

F ood stamps 

, * Other income 




28." Earnings" (60 days) ' K ' 
$ . * ' Mphth iy'Wage 



$" 
.$" 
$" 



4 □jflDC 

j ood stamps 
\ ]/ "O ther income 1 



29. Earnings (HH) days) , v 
$ {Monthly wage/ 

~JAFDC , ' 
jjfbod stamps 
Other income 




30. Job sustained 



Job interrupted 
No. titties " 



(60 days) 



f 31 Job sustained 
Job interrupted* 
No. times 



.(180 days) 



J* 




Source 



ES 4132 



ES 4312 



ES4132 



ES-2001 
(#54 

" ES413; 



1 Y 

ES-2001 
(#54) 

B4132 



ES-2001 
" (#54) 



ES4132 
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ES4132 



• Dimensions 




Community Resource Utilization: 



Please complete the following table using 


Intervention*" 


Active 
Need* 

(Place 
Check) 


Referrec 
(Record 
Letter) 


Service 
Status 
(Record 
Letter] 


r 

1. Job Skill 
Training 

2. Job experience 

3. Adult general 
education 

• 

4~Vocational 
counseling 




V 

r 


- 


0 




>, 














5. G.E.D. 

preparation 

* 

6. Job interviews 
- training 

7. Mental health 
counseling 

8. Physical 
disabi lities 
compensation^ 






< 




- 


- 


A 








' ' ~ ' P ■ 





(Form ES 4132) 



Agengy- Referral Coder (60 days) 
HftS/ojther 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
W 
I 



HRS/>/IN • #' 

HRS/Vi6c. Rehab. 

ceta < / n 

Area Vo r c 'Rehab. 
Secondary Ed-. School lift 
Qprmiunity Co 1 lege iAO 
FSES < 

Community Action Agency > 
Others ft 



Service Status Code (60 days) 

A. Enrolled * receiving services 

B Completed training/service provided 

C Services not available 

p Client unable to complete service 

E Client not eligible/qualified for service 

F. Client declined service 

G* Service no longer available 



s 



Appendix II 



J 



FSU Supplementary Data Form 



* 



\ 



c 



ERJC 
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Employabl Hty Project 

(.»:.;•••» j':»n'.a.) *»jVj; .i^iJtoinn- Health and Rehabi Utative Services • >■> 

u'-r/ ! Vr^i^^l^'^- Cent - €r for Educational Technology :! "i, v ,> 



' :il J?oi/ik^lM? ! {it tmfc'V'tti'l , < vj-Vi ; f'i. ' .for ' 



'.November 1, 1982 



■ • 



Age: ; 



j . ;: 

I 



J / 



Member ; # , ; 

Vii*.}... ,) 5 .* - • >.i^ v.v i \Z..i..y> \ ! ; 





i 



•VO! *S.?|«» 



• if: . •: 



Projects application dat e i • 
MPr6jedt|reg1$trat1on datfef ^.^^-;-^ ^ 
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BEST COPY AVAIWBlf 



,4 . 



i 1 ■ 




Inst ructjons : Please fill out the following InformaHbn t>g your client as V ? '; v ,' v . 
completely asvpossible* SevcfraTl terns request Information that can be V - 
obtained directly from HRS/^S/HIH forms, t The form 1s Indicated in parentheses. 

Thank you fpr your cooperation! * 



Part I - Client Information 



1. v Total time client has beef* 



at reqt5trat1oit.>^ij-t^|^. : ; . ; < t \ 
en on AFOC (yrsi /months ) v • : 



8, The client speaks English: 
9* The client speaks Spanish: 



5 «f»f3iv 



fluently 
"with som 
not at all 



"with some difficulty . -f^mM 



ft** 



(ES-4132) 



fluently fc 
^with^ some difficulty 
'not at all 



2. Total time client has Iteen on Food 
(yrs ./months) 



< ; v < ; ^ . 0 io # The lacjc of fluency in Spanish or English restricts employ- 

od Stamps y'*H b^r; t^Vxi' * aWHty for ^obs which this client is seeking employment. \ 

. ^S'W^^-S' v * ■ , " ,v ' ■ ' ■' yes : no ' < " ; 



3. II 1s t the ages of the client's children and plac* a Check ^ i (ES^4l32) 



l-r.: 



Age 


Heeds 
all day 
care 


N«ds 
^arj^Mjpe 
Care i 


Minimum .. 
dollars/.;; 
month rdq. 
for care 


tM Id care v ; 
subsidiary or* 
state contribu- 
tions per'mo; 


Parent qr 
Family .>■ ' 
Contribution 
per mo*. 4 


No Govt* 

Assistance 

required 


























—TT^ 



























■ *.*-:**V ■ - i r . ■ -> v 












j ^ ' ■ 


■ ..' > *■ Jy.. . f. 


» 










.*„.. _ , 




-V - 












— L. 




i»j i 































fi 11 •• Employment status (Registration) 

1 ~l ; * 'i j Full time / 

Part time (30 hrs/wk or less) 
_j Unemployed 

12. If presently employed give Job title. 



(ES-2001) 
(#54) 



13. List the last 3 Jobs that client held, and provide 
beginning and ending dates, (months/years) each. * 
Please^put the most recent job first. 



(ES-511) 



4. " How mahy persons tove In the cl1*nt f $ ^$!^^^ 
household? 



5. How many aciu Its over 18 live 
. household? 



In client^ 3#H f : (WIN 



a 

b 

c 



/ 



Beg 
I 



End 

(job 1) 
(job 2) 
(job 3) 



6. 
7. 



How many adults over 
household are employed? 



ow many rooMs are 



21 



ERIC 




14* Leneth of time since last employment prior to 
registration date • ; « 

, ■ . ■ : 

15. Reason for leaving last 3 jobs* Place check in 
* . appropriate boxes. 

. : • k ' * * 

Job Job Job . Reason for 



(ES-511) 



4» 






Layoff ■ 








Quit 








Fired 


ft 






Job e^ded 








Other" 
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16, If client Is unemployed and has no short-term (ES-511) 
occupational goal, whtlt was the monthly * * J- 

Income from his/her last job?_ 

j|7. If client is employed, what Is his/her 

* monthly Income from present Job? (ES-511) 

18. What Is* the fctlent's 

a. Short term occupational goal? (WN 4131) 



b. Long-term occupational goaTT 
cl Alternate occupational goal?_ 



19. Ooes the client possess a physical disability? 
• .Yes No \ 

If VeS /complete Items 20, 21, 22; If N0,o fl o to 
Itenr 23. • - 

20. With respect to the short term goal ,, the cllehi (ES-511 
possesses a phys1ca1^TsabTmy(ERat will most WIN 4.040) 
likely: (check one) 

1. _j Permanently restrict him/her from^ * 

performing work ■ •. 

2. Temporarily restrict him/her from 

performing work 

r 3, Have no effect on job performance 

21. With respect to the long term goal , the client (ES-511 
possesses a physlcal^tTsaFTTTty^EHat will most WIN 4040) 
likely: (check one) - 1 h - 

1. Permanently restrict him/her from 

performing work 

2. Temporarily restrict him/her from 

3. Have no effect on Job performance 

22. W1ITrrespect"To the alternate goal , the client 
* Hkely: (check one) 

1. s Pfermanent1y restrict him/her from (ES-511 

performing work ' WIN 4040) 

2. Temporarily restrict him/her from 

performing work 

3. - Have ho ffftct on job perforpinct 



f 



*t ho 

23 



CH^nt has used 
this source to 
locate jobs (please 

23. Informatio n Source check) J 

A. Classffied ads . _____ 

B. C^JA , • • i 

C FSES^ , ■ : {■ 
1 personal friend-relative 

E • self initiated inquiry^ , s / 
(lie., knocking on doors) V s __ 

F . Self-Initiated /(telephone? 

° G« forrper employee <v t 

H. former coworker 

I. school pla&ment service _^ T 

J. prival^p placement service ■ n ■' 

K. members of organization in which you 

belong (1. .e., /Church, \ Iks) ^ 
L. former teachers fc 
M. media (radio, t.v.) 

N. other; - , • J 

0. other ' 



24. The client possesses a valid driver's license * (ES-511) 
yes no 

25. Thft client possesses a workfWg automobile (ES-5J1) 

% yes ' no * . 

'26*. Is public transportation available? yes « ■ no . 

27.. If #26 is "yes", do they need funds for the transportation? 



_ yes 



no 



28. If lli 1s "no", Is the client able to arrange" for reliable 
transportation with another persofl? yes ' . no 



124 



29. Client referredfto VR*or Developmental OlsaMHties? ^ yes 

no . - 

30 f Is there evidence of physical health problems? 

A. chronic 

B. temporary ' 

C. No evidence ' 

r" ' 
31, Is there evidence of mental health problems? 

A. chronic * . $ 

B* t temporary 

C. 1 none n 
_ ^ 

-32, Number of days missed from work/school during the past year due to 1 
healthsproblems . ^ 

33. Client's current education or training status. 

- Fu 1 1 -time enrollment (12 credit hoflrs or more .in an education Qr 

training program) 

"Part-time enrollment (less than 12 hours) 

Not enrolled 



34. highest school grade cpmpleted (ES-Sll) 

**** . 

35. Check all educational experiences'client has completed ; 
high school diploma or equivaleht 

_ depleted specialized vQcatlonal training bUt rtO 

f certificate or license from a vocational triinltuj 
- program 

has a vocational certificate or license 

* Associate arts degree (AS). 



[Bachelor's degree (BA,BS) 
Master's degree (M/^K^ 
""Doctorate (Ph.D., Bd. 



125 . 



) 




36* Please'clrcle the number on each scale that Indicates your 
reaction to the client's Interview behavior during this 
interview 1n which these data -were gathered 



Grooming 



sloppi ly dressed 
and groomed 



casually dressed 
and groomed 



Neatly dressed 
and groomed ■ 



r 



Integrity $ 



client seemed 
to provide much 

questionable or' 

^slanted" 
Information 



client seemed to 
give a mixture of 
M Hght M and candid 
responses 



client seemed 
to answer 
very candidly 



Previous Work Attitude 

v * 

very negative 
recollections 
of orevious work 



mix of positive 
apd ngatlve * 
statements 



General Impression 



for^ 



client would* 
create an unfavor- 
able job Interview 



Job Interview 

somewhat favor abjfe 
job Interview 



37. Earnings (Registration) 

$ J tonthly wage 
^ — ^AFOC 



r 
v 



Food stamps \ 
'Other Income (net) 



very positive 



client would 
a highly 
favorable . 
Impression 
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(ES4132) 



(ES-2001) 
(154) 



i 



/ 



r 



PART |I 

Community Resource Utilization Survey (60 Days) 



Have any of the children received MRS daycare services 

In the preceding 60 days? yes no 

full time _J I of children 

.part time f of children 



(WIH 001 

HRS-SES-4041) 



2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



What has been the government subsidy to this client's (WIN 001 \ • 

daycare services in the last 60 days? $ per month HRS-SES-4041) 



What has been the client's contribution to daycare 1n the 
last 60 days? S per month 

Has the client's opportunity for child care elapsed? * 

yes no 

— — — — . ^ . \ 

If client is presently employed, give Job tit 1e_ 



(WIN 001 
HRS-SES-4041) 

(WIN 001 
HRS-SES-4041) 



8. 



Client's current, educational or training status 

full time enrollment (12 credit hours or more in 

education or training program) 

part time enrollment (less than 12 credit hour*) 

not enrolled 

What 1s the number of In person contacts (i.e., actual 
person, not phone) you have had with the client over the past 
60 days sToce.the client became registered in the Project?' 

The dlient has used medicaid services times in the 

first 60 days, following registration in the Project* 



v 



Employment status («X days) 

full time 

part time (30 hrs/week) 

unemployed 



27 



(ES 4132) 



10. Earnings (at Registration) 

*•"' $ \ Monthly wage 

$ ■ AFDC ; 

S " f ood stamps' 

; $ ' ■ Other-, income 

i . i .:.!. ■ ■> 

Hi - Earnings (at 60 days) 

> $ M onthly wage 

. $ AFDC 

S $ 



Tood stamps 
lOther; income 



* \ 



12* Job, sustained 
* 1 Job' interrupted 
No. times > 



• "i ■ 



.(60 days) 



(ES 4132) 



(ES-2001) 
(#54) 

(ES 4132) 



(ES-2001) , 
(154) , 



(ES 4132) 
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P!ea*e complete the first colum-at the tlmq qf registration and the ifiifljtf Jjffi SftllgaS 

at the 60 day review period* 



Interventions 



1. 

2. 

• 3. 
4. 

S ' 
6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 

c 

11. 

12. 
11. 
14. 
15. 

16. 



17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Job Skill 
Training 
Employabi 11 ty 
Skill Training 
Job Experience 
Adult - 

Educafcta n 
Vocational 
Counseling - 
G.EiO. 9 
Preparation 
Mental Health. 
Counseling ' 
Physical 
Disabilities 
Compens Ion 
Job Infor- 
mation 
Children/ 
Daycare 
Series 
Chitfren/ 
Funds for 
Daycare 
Services 
Transpor- 
tation 
Transpor- 
tation Funds 
Language 
Assistance 
Chi Idren/ 
Health 
Services 
Medical 
Services 
(Adult client) 
Public Housing 

Other_ 

Othe r 
Other 



Active 
Need* 
(Place 
Check) 


Agency 
Referret 
(Record 
Letter) 


Service 
Status 
(Record 
Letter) 1 

- — 




















— * — 






r 


— r-r 










■ '1 




8 

t 






% 








1 

\ 








T - 

1 
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ST COPY AVAILABLE^ 



1 

At time a 
of registration 



\ 



Agency Re/erral Code 
(Providers of Service) 



HRS/WIN 
HRS/Voc. Rehab 

(jbnihunlty Mental Health C6nttr 
HRS/Daycare Provider * , 

Medicide •■ 4 .' 

Children's Medical Services 
Health Department 

HRS/othe r . 

CETA ^ 



r-'.A 



Technical School 
Local School Board 
Community College* 
FSES 

Community Action Agency 
Hous1lh§ Project 

Other s m 

Others_ 
Others 



Service Status Code 4 
Enrolled - receiving service* 
Completed training/service pro- 
vided ♦ 

Services not available 
Client unable to complete : 
service > * 

Client not eHglble/quallfled' 
for service 

Client declined service 
Service no longer available 



-: ■-•'•>'.' 



This 11s a need at time of registration v i| 
that Is either preventing^ Inhibiting .*:§ 

-client,. -from seeking work, obtain- ■» : 
Ing wofck or from holding work. $ 



, 60 day rfcvlew 
„ .W.iay review 



29 ■. 



. 1 



Appendix III 



AFOC Employabil ity Prediction Form 



. r 



ERIC 
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Appendix. Ill 

r 

AFDC Employabi lity Prediction Form 
Face' Sheet 9 



/Name 
- Age: 



Date 



f 



Member 

Family #:. 
Sex : 
Race: 



Project . 
_J^pplication Date:_ 

Prefect 

Registration Date: 
HRS District: 



M, 



B } ' W 



His 



Nat. Amer. 



1. Total time client was recipient of 
Food Stamps since age 16 (in total 
months) : $ 

2. fc. Total time client was recipient "of 

AFDC grant since age 16 (in total 
y- months^): 1 

3. Amouni of AFDC grant for which the 
tdiervt is eligible at registration 

in PAPA: • 

* ' ' ' 

4. Total amount of time working uninter- 
rupted on last job, either part-time 
or full-time (expressed in months): ' 

5. Total amount of time unemployed since 
last job (expressed in months): 



-T 



\ 



(months) 



Jmonths) 



(dollars) 



Jmonths) 
_( months) 



Client Employabi lity Index 

derived from foregoing calculations 



Potentially employable , 



Probably unemployable 

.VI 



a The face sheet can be retained for the client folder 



(check one) 



AFDC Employablltiy Index Calculations 

_ f 

Directions : Follow each step in sequence. The use of a hand calculator 
is recommended to assure accuracy. 

1. Multiply number of months on Food stamps 
since age 16 by .034 



/ 



4. 



5. 



X .034 



months on food stamps 



(1) 



Multiply the amount of AFDC grant at regis- 
tration in PAPA by .009. , 



AFDC at registration 



X .009 



(2*) 



3. .Add #; and #2 

(I) +(2) 



Subtotal" (3)_ 



Multiply number .of months client 
received AFDC grants since age > T6 in 
months by .014. v 

X .014 

months on AFDC 

Record'below number, of months in last- 
job either is part-time or full-time 
employee 

(5) ■ 

*• months on last job 



6. " Record belo.w number of months unemployed, 
since last job terminated • 

(6). 



months since last job 
7. Add #5, and #6 and record below 

(7) ; k . 

8'. Divide #5 by #7 

(5) - 



- (8) 



(4). 



% 



132 



9. Multiply #8 X 1.338 



(8): 



t* 1.338 = 



10. Add #4 and #9 * 

(4 ) » (9) 



11. Subtract #10 from #3*' - 
(3) - (10) 



1*2., Subtract 1.675 from #11 



(11) 



- 1.675, 



(9). 



(10) 



(ID. 



(12). 



tmpioyab} nty 
Index 



If the EmployablHty Index 1s a Negative (-) number, the client can be 
, classified as POTENTIALLY EMPLOYMlFT 

If the EmployabiHty Index 1s a Positive (+) number, the client can be 

classified as PROBABLY UNEMPLOYAECF: • r 



* r 



Employ ability Scale 



High 



! ! 

-3 v-2 



-1 



! 
! 

. ! 

6 
i 

i 



Low 



Potentially 
Employable 



+1 



+2 



+3 



Probably 
Unemployable 




Appendix' III 

AFDC Employ ability Prediction Form 
Face Sheet 7 



xamp 



i, 



Name : {/arte- Sn Ak^ 
Age: . 



Member *: ??/?-vS~7- 

Family #: ■ ' 

Sex : M X F 

Race: X B J W ' Ms 



Date: 

Project 

Application Date: 



Project / / 

Registration Date: . WhL£3. 

HRSlD1str1ct:^ 3 



Nat. Amer. 



> 



Total time client was recipient of 
Food Stamps since age 16 (in total 
months) : ' * » . 



31 



Total time client was recipient of % 
AFDC grant since age 16 (in total 
months) : 


3/ 


(months) 


Amount of AFDC grant for which the 
client is eligible at registration 
In PAPA: 


./(>! 


(dollars) 


Total amount of time working uninter- 
rupted .on last job, either part-time^— 
or full-time (expressed in months): 


• ?o 


(months) 


Total amount of time unemployed since 
last job' (expressed in months) ; J 


33 


(months) 



Clfent Emp-loyabMlity Index 

derived from foregoing calculations 



.2H 



y 



_Potentially employable 



^Probably unemployable (check one) 



AFDC Employabiltjy Index Calculations 

D1rytion3 : eaCh 7* e P 1n sequence. Ihe use of a hand calculator 

tsj/ rec,onmended to assure accuracy. , y 




ffoltiply number of months on Food stamps 
since age* 16 by .034 



3i 



months on food stamps 



X .034 



(1). 



2. Mjltiply the amount, of AFDC grant at regis- 
tration in PAPA by .009. 

Al-UC Vt registration^ 

. \ 

3. * Add #1 and #2 , 

(i) l.osrj + (2 ) Avv y * 

V - : <- ■. — 



4. 



'toltiply number of months client . 
received APDC grants since age 16 in 
months by .014. 

; 31 , : 



months on AFDC 



X .014 



5. 



6. 



Record below number of months^ in last 
job either is part-time or full-*ime 
employee * ' a& ■ 

(5) SO " T ' 
months on last job 

* : ... 1 

Record be low number , of ' months unemp loyed 
since last job terminated 

(61 33 " 



months since last job 

7. Add #5 and #6 and record below 
(7) InZ 

8. Divide #5 by #7 

■ % . (5) 3d (7) £3_ 



(2)- A^g ; 



Subtotal (3) 2>S~03 



= (8) g 




9. ^Itlply #p X 1.338 • ' 

(8) ~ ,^(, X 1.338 * (9) , 

10. Acid #4 and^ •. * ; 
( 4) ,V3V \ ( 9 ) JO± ' (10) /.07 ' 

11. Subtract #10 from #3\ 

( 3 ) 3.^3 -(io) _)^7- = (id I A3 - 

12. Subtract 1.675 from #11 • / . / ~ 

^,(11) IA\ - 1.675" M "(12) -~.Zj '« 

* " . v ' bnplpy ability 

* , Index 

r 

If th$ Emj/loyability Index 1s a Negative (-) number, the client can be 

• classified as POTENTIALLY EMPLOYABLE, f ^ 

v If the EmptoVabiljty Index is a Positive- HQ number, the client can be 
classified as PROBABLY UNEMPLOYABLE. 



'• x > y Employ ability Scale 



High ! r » Low 



